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ite DEFENDERNEWS bay: 
Campus reacts to Neuhauser'’s sabbatical 


Trustee letter reveals an additional year of pay starting in July 


By Meg Friel 
News Editor 


Reaction to the news that retired 
president John Neuhauser continues 
to receive his full salary despite not 
currently working for the college was 
strong in the St. Michael’s community 
last month. 

“My first reaction to reading the 
article was frustration and disappoint- 
ment,” said former student govern- 
ment president Sophie Adams ‘18 in an 
email. “I have been and will continue 
to be a disappointed alumnus due to 
the inaction of our administration, fac- 
ulty leaders, and the Board of Trustees 
to repair broken systems of oppression 
at the college. I would say the salary 
inequality is one of the primary sys- 
tems of oppression that is in action at 
the College today.” 

As first reported in the Defender 
March 7, President Emeritus Neuhaus- 
er is in a sabbatical year at full-pay. 
Sabbatical for administrators in retire- 
ment is not unusual, according to Paul 
Hassen, the director of communica- 
tions and marketing for the National 
Association of Independent Colleges 
and Universities [NAICU]. 

“It’s not uncommon that they would 
get a year of full pay, 
or that they would get 
a payout of a salary 
that’s been deferred,” 
Hassen said. “The 
board of trustees 
essentially recognized 
the good work the 
president has done 
in their presidency. 
They entered into this 
contract with the president, perhaps 
when he was hired. The terms of that 
contract is binding with both parties.” 

According to the 2016-17 990 tax 
forms filed by the College on their web- 
site, Neuhauser’s compensation topped 
$475,000. The 2017-18 tax forms will be 
posted May 15, said Rob Robinson, vice 
president for finance. 

Following the news article’s pub- 
lication, board of trustees chair Mary 
Kate McKenna circulated a letter to the 
faculty and staff explaining the funding 
as common for senior administrators 
at the time but noting that a similar 
sabbatical year has not been offered to 
current President Lorraine Sterritt. In 
a second letter, sent just before spring 
break, McKenna stated that Neuhauser 
will continue to be paid by the college 
starting July 1, 2019, “on a part-time 
basis for one year and a very signifi- 
cantly reduced salary.” 

The day before the article was pub- 
lished, some staff department heads 
received an email asking them to make 
additional budget cuts and discussed 
eliminating staff positions due to bud- 
get constraints. 


“This is something we always ask 
employees to do and is good practice 
in any organization,” said President 
Sterritt. “We do need to control costs 
and have made good strides, but hav- 
ing additional ideas for savings would 
be helpful, and the employees are well 
positioned to identify these ideas. The 
college evolves over time as the world 
changes. If there are specific areas that 
we need to invest in or reduce, we will 
act accordingly.” 

Days after the original article on 
Neuhausers sabbatical was published 
Sterritt requested a meeting with the 
faculty and staff welfare committee 
chairs and the faculty and staff repre- 
sentatives to the Board of Trustees. 

“Basically, the president said she 
understands that people are very up- 
set, because she had heard from many 
people directly,” said Faculty Welfare 
Committee chair Tara Natarajan. “She 
was there to say to us, ‘Can you talk 
to me about what you're hearing from 
different groups? I want to hear from 
all of you.’ 

“Twas very candid about what I 
had heard from faculty, and people are 
very upset,” Natarajan said. 

“We are under very severe resource 
constraints,” Natarajan said. “As many 


on enrollment, 
fundraising, and 
budget control. 
We very much 
appreciate the 
hard work of 
all our faculty 
and staff. We 
also very much 
appreciate all | 
who donate to | 
the College and | 
the students, 
alumni, faculty, 
staff, trustees, 
Edmundites, 
and others who 
send prospec- 
tive students 
our way.” 
Despite this, Be 
frustration from : 
the faculty, 
staff, and 
students was 
continuously 
expressed throughout campus after the 
article was published. 

“T can’t say I’m altogether shocked 
that the salaries of some of the high- 
est paid administrators at our school 
haven't changed despite an urgent 


“(will continue to be a dicomatatea alumnus due to the inaction 
of our administration, faculty leaders, and the Board of Trustees to 


repair broken systems of oppression at the college,” 


- Sophie Adame ‘(8 Former student government president 


students know, many positions are 

no more, and many departments are 
not being refilled and we are working 
under what's called an increased work- 
load agreement for the past couple of 
years, meaning we’re doing more than 
we ever thought we'd be doing.” 

In reference to the $475,000 compen- 
sation from the 990 form, Natarajan 
said “When you see a number like that, 
it’s beyond upsetting for faculty and 
staff. We have to justify $50 here and 
there, because we’re on a tight budget, 
and we are doing everything it takes 
to try and fall within what we’re being 
asked to do.” 

While Sterritt and the vice-president 
of finance Rob Robinson declined to 
share the current budget deficit, Sterritt 
said the school is addressing budget 
concerns. 

“Last year ended on a deficit, but we 
are working hard on it,” Sterritt said. 
“While we share some challenges with 
schools in the region that have faced 
difficult circumstances, there are im- 
portant differences, such as our larger 
enrollment and larger endowment. 
Like most colleges, we are very focused 


need to lower salaries for parity sake,” 
said Adams. “I’m also not shocked that 
despite being retired, President [Neu- 
hauser] is willingly taking that amount 
of money away from the college. As 

a student representative during my 
time at SMC, I was repeatedly told that 
we have limited funds to act on really 
necessary changes.” 

Not all students agree with Smith. 
Current student government president 
Jake Myers ‘19 says he’s not frustrated 
by the news. 

“When I first saw the article, | was 
a little confused as to why President 
Neuhauser was still receiving pay but 
believed that it may be for him to act 
as a contact point and aid to President 
Sterritt during her transition,” Myers 
said. “I feel there was a lot of confusion 
and misinformation from students. 
Once word about payment gets out, 
rumors and gossip can spread quickly 
especially about something like this.” 

In the week following the news, 
Mary Kate McKenna, the chair of the 
board of trustees, sent a letter out to 
all faculty and staff verifying that 
Neuhauser was on a paid sabbatical. 





Students, faculty, and staff express their varying opinions on the news 
that former president John Neuhauser is receiving full pay for a year. 


Multiple attempts to contact Mary Kate 
McKenna through phone went unan- 
swered. 

“Tt strikes me that there’s been some 
clarification based on those letters, and 
I think that’s a good thing because the 
board is trying to be as transparent as 
possible,” said secretary to the board of 
trustees Patrick Gallivan. 

Sterritt declined to comment on wheth- 
er or not the former president had been 
asked to dissolve his contract. 

“Sabbaticals are not unheard of - 
however, what's the context?” Natara- 
jan said. “We are not where we used 
to be, when he first became president. 
If there was some thought given to it, 

I would've hoped they would have 
re-evaluated at the minimum that par- 
ticular agreement.” 

In response to McKenna’s second 
letter that Neuhauser will continue 
working for the college for a year start- 
ing in July at a reduced pay, Sterritt 
declined to comment as to what the 
reduced pay would be. 

“President Emeritus Neuhauser will 
work next year fostering connections 
with alumni,” Sterritt said. “It is com- 
mon practice for a former president to 
help by supporting alumni and fund- 
raising efforts.” 

Natarajan said she feels as though 
the administration has handled this on- 
going controversy well, however, she 
feels bigger picture - frozen salaries, 
work load, staffing issues - is not being 
addressed properly. 

“] appreciate the current presi- 
dent's difficult position,” Natarajan 
said. “However, we are in a seriously 
bad environment of pay vs. workload 
issues and if we don’t address pay and 
hiring, we could be seeing some real 
negative effects on future growth of the 
institution.” 
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Radio station struggles to improve: 
members say upgrades worth money 


By Leanne Hamilton 
Arts & Culture Editor 


Four years ago, freshman Paul 
Stumpf entered the radio station 
where he was not as impressed as 
he had hoped. The record player 
sat broken on the table and the ‘on 
air’ sign letting everyone know a DJ 
was live sat as an empty box with 
no bulb sitting inside. The walls 
were bare; lacking posters, signs, 
anything that expressed charm. The 
back room where the collection of 
music is stored was stacked with 
boxes upon boxes. It was then that 
Paul and other members of the 
station, decided to get to work. Fast 
forward to 2019, senior Paul Stumpf 
‘19, will gladly show you the level 
tables, decorated walls of the sound 
studio, and the shelves standing 
floor to ceiling, full of labeled CDs 
and vinyls. It didn’t come easy. 
Much of the radio team put a lot of 
their own time into getting it this 
way and there is still more they 
want to achieve. 

“Much of the money we do 
receive to the show goes to main- 
taining the station, not equipment,” 
said Paul. “We have to pay the 
artists we play over the air.” Most 


ly be important to all the students 
here at St. Michael's as well. “It’s 
the voice of Saint Michael’s College. 
Radio is an outlet which can give 
students a voice, every student 

has an opportunity to be a DJ and 
every DJ has the power to change 
the world. Each DJ brings a unique 
and creative way to communicate 
to not just their friends in the dorm 
room, but to an entire community 
of Vermont.” 

Clubs are limited on fundrais- 
ing and outside donations, which 
means they have to get their budget 
funds from the Student Govern- 
ment Association. The SGA sets 
aside general reserves that will go 
to funding the clubs on campus. 
WWPY had asked for 2,000 dollars 
toward updating equipment this 
semester, but only received 1,000 
dollars. “A club’s growth ebbs and 
flows,” said Jake Myers ‘19, presi- 
dent of the SGA. “Some clubs will 
ask for the same budget each year, 
whereas others it depends on how 
motivated the members and leaders 
are.” 

The eboard members of WWPV 
have a lot of passion for the station 
and are constantly dedicating time 
to improving the club. It’s just a bit 


“Much of the money we do receive 
goes to maintaining the station, not 
equipment.” 


of the money goes toward yearly 
expenses for royalties to artists and 
licensing fees for the station. As 
well, the yearly engineer fee toward 
their on-call engineer that they are 
required to have. Paul has taken 
much of his passion for the station 
and uses it to build a true foun- 
dation for the upcoming years to 
expand upon, “I do not limit myself 
to just doing the bare minimum. 
Everything I am accomplishing will 
be included in format which can be 
built upon in the future and can be 
used again and again.” Not only is 
it important to Paul and the other 
members of the radio station, but 
it’s something that should hopeful- 


-Pau! Stumpf ‘19, station manager of WWPV 


difficult when you need money to 
do so. Depending on how much the 
club members want to take on with 
events and updates, the budget will 
consider that. “Of course I'd love 

to have unlimited funds, but that’s 
just not the reality of it. We are 
going to have to prioritize where 
the money is being spent. We try to 
invest in events that students will 
want to come out for.” 

Back in 2017, alumni Tom 
DeCrescenzo ‘17, worked as the 
Director of News and PSAs for al- 
most three years. For Tom the radio 
station had come a long way when 
he got the chance to see it while on 
campus. “The station when I was 





PHOTO BY LEANNE HAMILTON 


The WWPYV radio station located on second floor of Dion is where the student DJs make 
all of the music happen that is then sent out over the airwaves on cahnnel 92.5 the Mike.w 


here was unstructured with just 

a bunch of kids hanging out that 
happened to have a radio show, 
but now it has that structure that 

a foundation can be built on to be 
an actual functioning station,” said 
Tom. “The important thing to keep 
in mind is that as the radio station 
has grown, it has kept the same 
spirit and character that I knew as 
a freshman. I just hope the school 
realizes we need more resources.” 


Despite budgets that sometimes 
limit the opportunity to upgrade, 
Tom finds the radio station worth 
the effort being put into it. “It’s a 
great experience to have in broad- 
casting, a rare experience some 
don’t even think of. It’s an escape 
that allows you to make it your 
own and listen to the music you 
love while also sharing on air what 
you love.” 





PHOTO BY LEANNE HAMILTON 
‘On Air’ light signals those inside and outside the station that a DJ is live in the studio. 
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This fall, the oldest building on 
campus will crumble to the ground. 
Founders Hall won't fall down by 
itself, but according to college archi- 
tect Jim Farrington, it’s in bad shape: 
Meanwhile, renovations are ongoing in 
Joyce Hall and will begin in Klein Hall, 
accommodating those who will have to 
move out of Founders. 

“If we don’t get out of it, we're 
going to have to start putting a lot of 
money just to keep it as is, which is 
money we don’t want to invest into 
a building that doesn’t have a future 
here,” Farrington said. ee 

Structural problems are behind the 
decision. In 2009, Hartgen Archeologi- 
cal Associates, Inc. conducted a survey 


sere pen nent 


lers to be 
administratio 


beens 


on the building, reporting, “The brick 


mmendeneerof the building has.become a__. 
maintenance problem; significant sec- , 


tions have become détached from the 


building, and large sections were never 
provided with adequate foundations.” 


Back to the Beginning 

Before the college was founded, a 
farmhouse stood on the land, owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. Michael F. Kelly. 
When the Kelly family sold the prop- 
erty, what is now known as Founders 
Hall was added to the farmhouse. 
Construction began on May 1, 1904, 
and the structure was enlarged again 


in 1907 when upgrades such as a brick 
siding and a porch were added. The—~ 


cupola, immortalized in the college’s 
logo, was installed in 1907 and re- 
placed in 1914. 


on on the 


~~ within the building. By 












__housing made Joyce a perfect location _ 
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demolished, 


ee cat i ALOIS, 


Oy Grn 


move 


Founders, which was 
first known.as.QldHall, 
was the entire college in its _. 
early days when 34 students 
were first enrolled. All 
housing, classes, and even 
the chapel were located 


the time the building was 
renamed to Founders Hall 

in 1962, administration, 
took up the first floor, while __ 
students lived in the upper 
three floors. 





PHOTO BY MATT HELLER 


A sign for Founders Hall sits near the back ste 
the building-on Monday; April 1. The b 
be demolished in the fall. é 


New Offices 

Renovations have 
already begurron the first 
floor of Joyce. A new door 
facing Alliot Hall will be 
installed to allow easier 
access to the building. Certain walls 
_ have been taken out, the floor-will be 
repainted, and there will be new floors, 
ceilings, and doors. 

Joyce’s proximity to Dion and Alliot 
alongwith less need for traditional 


TE 









Services, and faculty obtiees will be 4 
moved into Joyce once the renovations F; 
“are: complete, which should occu ~~ 
around commencement: ~~ aa 
Matthew DeSorgher, Director of 
Student Financial Services, said he is s 
excited for Financial Aid’s new space 35 
_in Joyce_In Founders Annex, four staff. 
members are inva suite while two oth- 
ers are outside of the area. Their new. 


for the move. While there is no plan to 
fill the upper three floors of Joyce, they 
will be available if needed for addition- space in Joyce will allow all omices to 
al student housing. ~ beincloser proximity. 
Financial Aid, Military Community __ “We're very team oriented here, ros 
the fact that we’re kind of discon- 


Left: Founders Hall in the winter of 1904. The nected is logistically challenging, : 








building was built upon the original Kelly 






and I think for that reason we're __ 
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| farmhouse, seen to the left of Founders. (PHOTO _ pretty excited about the upeoming : 
COURTESY OF THE ST. MICHAEL'S pee) move,” DeSorgher said. 
“a7 ~~ “Orice the renovations to Joyce~ 
Bottom: ieindors Hallo on 1 April 1, 115 years are complete, Klein Hall will under- 


go a small renovation to accommo- | 
date the president, the vice president 
of academic affairs, the dean and the 
_associatedean? we 
: “It’s always sad toseeanold 

building being demolished, but, giv- 
en the condition of Founders, it was ; 
the right decision,” said President 
Lorraine Sterritt, adding that she is — 
“excited about the move. 

The president's office will be 

complete by August 1, ending the 
administration reshuffle. 


later. (PHOTO BY MATT HELLER) ~ 


Sy We 









Trimming the costs ———- 

While quotes are still being re- 
ceived, Farrington estimates that the 
cost of the Joyce and Klein renova- 
tions will be one-half to two-thirds 
of the original $1.5 million budget. 

According to Farrington, The 
State Department of Historic Preser- 
vation was against the removal upon 
an initial walkthrough but gave 
approval once they were aware of 
the building's condition: 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 7 
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Last call for college's original building 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 

“Once they understood the condi- 
tion of the building, and how much it 
would take to renovate it into a build- 
ing that could stay, but still would not 
meet the needs of what we would want 
moving forward, most people are un- 
derstanding of it,” Farrington said. 

Farrington noted that an asbestos 
survey and an abatement project will 
be done on Founders to make sure 
any ACM's (Asbestos Containing 
Materials), are removed, handled, and 
disposed of properly. A survey on 
Joyce revealed no ACM’s that would 


Vin 





be disturbed in the renovation process. 

The cupola will be saved, according 
to Joel Ribout, associate manager of 
facilities and project manager for the 
renovations. Currently, he visits Joyce 
often to check in on the renovations 
and to answer questions. Ribout said 
he thinks it’s a shame that Founders is 
coming down, but at this point, it’s the 
only option. 

“In a perfect world you keep it, but 
it’s not a perfect world because some 
things are just beyond repair, and 
that’s what's happened over there,” 
said Ribout. 


Left: Ted Rankin ‘21 and Jenna 


Moxcey ‘22 attempt to estimate the — 
Bane Ph oe 


pi earnings 


Top right: Rankin marks ofan an area ! 


of a graph with yarn 


Bottom right: There was an assort- 
ment of pies for students to enjoy 





As of now, there is no plan to pro- 
vide storage to students during sum- 
mer months once Founders is gone. 
According to Farrington, this was a 
non-guaranteed service that was avail- 
able due to the open space. 


A sentimental journey 

From a sentimental standpoint, it’s 
hard to judge the value of Founders 
Hall over the past 115 years. 

“Tt used to be a place that every 


student walked into all the time,” said 
Elizabeth Scott, the college archivist. 

“Its use has shifted so it’s not so 
central to the day-to-day life for stu- 
dents. It’s hard to know the impact of a 
symbolic change.” 

Scott noted that that building is 
very well documented; the archives 
hold original documents regarding the 
building and photos dating back to 
before its construction. 


Left: The Original Kelly farmhouse with Founders Hall built onto it in 1908. 
(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE ST. MICHAEL'S ARCHIVES) 


Right: Ongoing construction in Joyce Hall will make space for Financial Aid, 
Military Community Services, and faculty offices. (PHOTO BY MATT HELLER) 
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UVM Basketball: American East Champs 
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The University of Vermont men’s basketball 
team beat the University of Maryland Balti- 


more County 66-49 on Saturday, March 16 to 
% Top left: The t oer 4 calabetek perion a ticket to the NCAA te tournament 


capture the American East Conference Title. Bottom left: Fans celebrate after #3 Anthony Lamb scores. aie scored 28 points and was named the tourna- 
The Catamounts received an automatic bid ment’s most outstanding player ; Sad aie : BA 
; ‘ * Top Right: #21 Everett Duncan attempts a three point as his brother #20 Ernie Duncan watches. Everett, 
to the NCAA tournament, but lost to Florida Ernie, and their brother #4 Robin Duncan became the first three brothers in NCAA history to play in the same 
State University 76-69 in the first round. tournament game for the same team when UVM faced FSU 
Mid Right: #24 Ben Shungu, #20 Ernie Duncan, and #3 Anthony Lamb celebrate near UMBC’s #33 Arkel La- 
mar and #21 Sam Schwietz 
Bottom Right: Coach John Becker salutes to the crowd after cutting down the net 
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Engineered to addict: 
The reason you can't put down your phone 


By Brandon Bielinski 
Executive Editor 


Every day a room of 100 
engineers shapes the lives of 
more than a billion people. 
Most likely you are among the 
billion and blissfully unaware 
of how easily you have been 
manipulated. 

Nick Sette ‘19 estimates 
that he checks his phone ev- 
ery five minutes. At times he 
feels like he can’t put it down. 
“It's just easy to pick it up and 
get absorbed,” Sette said. In 
any given day he might be 
changing his status on Face- 
book. scrolling through his 
Instagram feed, or snapping 
his friends on Snapchat. 

Worldwide there are 
roughly 2.7 billion smart- 
phone users according to the 
database Statista. A study by 
company Asu- 
rion showed © 


aur 

check their 
~ phones 80 
times a day 
or every 12 
minutes on vacation, and the 
average person struggles to go 
more than 10 minutes without 
looking. 

Yep, that meets the defini- 
tion of addiction. But you're 
not at fault. Your phone is 
a substance, and your inter- 
action with it, the habit, the 
craving, the compulsion to 
pick it up, is the addiction. 


Dependence By Design 

Engineers who are experts 
in persuasion and human 
psychology are behind that 
addiction and have figured 
out how to make you depen- 
dent on your phone, to the 
point of addiction. Companies 
like, Facebook, Snapchat, and 
Instagram make deliberate 
design choices to maximize 
users’ attention. Their objec- 
tive is to break down users’ 
sense of self control so that 
they spend more time using 
their phones. 

Snapchat streaks are an 
example of how tech com- 
panies strategize for users’ 
attention. According to the 
database Statista people send 
3.5 billion snapchats every 
day. Snap streaks show the 
number of consecutive days in 
which two people have com- 
municated. If you go 24 hours 
without sending a snap to the 


other person the streak will 
be lost. Many kids admit to 
giving their passwords out to 
people when they don’t have 
access to their phone to keep 
their streak going because 
the thought of losing it is so 
unbearable. 

“Thad one for like three 
days I don’t check it enough 
to keep them up and now my 
friends get annoyed with me,” 
said Katherine Lynch ‘21. 

Another example of a de- 
liberate smartphone design is 
autoplay on Youtube, which 
has been proven to make it 
very difficult for people to 
stop watching videos. By au- 
tomatically starting a video as 
soon as the current ones ends, 
Youtube keeps you glued to 
your phone. 

Neva Callaghan ‘19 noted 


“When we didn’t have phones, when we 
tatonaver- didn't have social media, you could miss out 
on something and not know.” 


-Kathy Butts, director of personal counseling 


that sometimes she checks her 
phone for one thing and then 
gets distracted into checking 
other things. “I feel like the 
biggest time that happens is 
when I pick it up to check the 
time and then I put it back 
down and I'm like I didn’t 
even check the time, and then 
you have to pick it back up 
again.” 


Dots That Demand 

Notifications influence our 
thoughts and actions. That 
little dot on your Instagram or 
Facebook app is red for a rea- 
son. It demands our attention. 
Eye tracking test have shown 
that humans typically are 
attracted to warmer colors. If 
the dots were a different color 
it wouldn’t be as enticing and 
might not lead us to open the 
app. 

Infinite scrolling is another 
way in which a user's sense of 
control is diminished. It loads 
new material continuously 
but offers no stopping point 
for users. “I do special effects 
makeup so I'll just waste like 
an hour going through watch- 
ing people do different looks 
and stuff,” Lynch said. 


So what's the problem with a 
little phone addiction? 


While very little research 
indicates that social media 
causes mental health issues, 
it can minimize our in per- 
son human interaction and 
that can cause mental health 
problems.. “We are biologi- 
cally wired to be social,” said 
Kathleen Butts, director of 
personal counseling at the 
Bergeron Wellness Center. “ 
Even people who are really in- 
troverted, we need each other. 
Weare wired to be together, 
we are wired to be tribes, we 
are wired to be in groups.” 

Humans have a biological 
need to engage with other 
people in person. “There’s 
a lot less face to face contact 
and more talking virtually so 
there is less of the [biological] 
need being met,” Butts said. 
Interacting with someone over 





8 Billion 


The number of times americans 
check their phones in a day 


2.7 Billion 


The number of smartphone 


users worldwide | enue 
185 Million 


8 0 The number of smartphone 
users in the US 
The number of times a day the 









coe — does not fulfill ayerage person checks their 74 

ne AF eigenen phone on vacation — The average number of times 
The fear of missing out 18-24 year olds check 

FOMO, also plays a role in their phones 

the negative effects of smart- 

phones. “When we didn’t pe 

have phones, when we didn’t ° \ 

have social media, you could — 


miss out on something and 
not know. But now you know 
because it’s right there,” Butts 
said, adding that people often 
compare their lives to how 
people depict themselves on 
social media. 

“There’s a sort of fantasy 
version of peoples lives that 
are up there on social media. 





EE Limit 


Turn off all notifications 
except when someone is 
calling or texting you 


sa 


Grayscale your phone 


Everybody wants everybody Set your phone to do ee 
to know they’re having a not disturb when you 5 he 
good time and then people don’t want to be mI 
who are looking at social me- contacted at 


dia posts are comparing how 
they feel which oftentimes is 
lonely or isolated or left out,” 
Butts added. 


Use apps like moment 
or screen time to track 
your phone use 





What can you do? 
Go black & white 

Turning off all notifications 
except for when someone is 
trying to contact you and set- 
ting your phone to grayscale 
is a great way to minimize 
usage. Grayscale takes away 
all color which diminishes 
some of the techniques used 
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It's not me, it’s us 


How to break away from an unhealthy relationship 


By Meg Friel 
News Editor 


Clea Edelman ‘21 went 
through a breakup with her 
long-distance high school 
boyfriend in the middle of 
her freshman year. Their 
breakup soon turned into a 
makeup as the two couldn't 
seem to let go of what they 
once had, despite serious 
problems within their re- 
lationship -- problems like 
him ignoring her for weeks 
at a time, not being able to 
communicate their feelings, 
and an exhaustive sense of 
control. A year later, the two 
finally called it what it was - 
unhealthy, and over. 

The ugly form that con- 
sumes us in the midst of a 
breakup leaves no ex-part- 
ner a stranger to the mess 
that comes with leaving a 





“Sometimes there’s some 
things we get out of being 
in a relationship, even if it’s 
unhealthy,” Stanton said. 
“These are compelling, and 
make it hard to leave.” 

The definition of what 
makes a relationship un- 
healthy ranges from part- 
ner to partner. However, 
in order to define what an 
unhealthy relationship is, it’s 
important to first begin with 
what makes up a healthy 
relationship. 

“{A healthy relationship] 
looks at equity and reciproc- 
ity and sharing of power, 
sharing of time, sharing of 
resources, and communicat- 
ing in a way that feels open 
and supportive,” Stanton 
said. “When control makes 
its way into that recipe, 
then you end up with some 
problems, especially when 


relationship. Obsessive tex- ILLUSTRATION BY KELLY CULLEN ‘21 it’s lopsided. 

ting, Instagram stalking and The One Love Foundation, a national organization devoted to educating young people about healthy and un- “We bounce back and 
over-analyzing the relation- _ healthy relationships, uses words such as “jealousy,” “guilt,” or “intensity” to help define an unhealthy relationship. forth in relationships with 
ship can easily turn heart- who’s taking the lead and 
break into addiction. So, why they were really rare, because I like ments that can make it difficult to stop. who’s taking the back stuff, 


do we continue to torture ourselves 
by obsessing over these relationships, 
even after we know they’re no longer 
healthy? What is the remedy to this 
addiction? 


to see the good in people. I wouldn't 
have left him without my friends really 
saying something.” 

Molly McCabe ‘21 experienced a 
similar situation when she and her 
boyfriend broke up in the fall. After 


“| was never really allowed to see my 


friends, or 


“J wouldn't define it as unhealthy 
in the moment, but now I'm starting 
to see it as unhealthy,” Edelman said. 
“T was just so involved. It was always 
about him. He would sometimes get 
mad at me for little things even though 
I didn’t do anything wrong, and he 
would just get so aggressive with his 
tone and make me feel awful. There 
were times when we were dating and 
he wouldn't talk to me for like, a week. 
He would always send me pictures 
with other girls.” 

Although being surrounded by 
friends and family that worried over 
her estranged “relationship,” Edelman 
couldn't seem to break ties with her ex. 

“It was a huge part of me,” Edelman 
said. “I wasn’t ever thinking about 
myself, it was always him. When we 
had good times, it was good, and I held 
onto those good times even though 


W 


countless nights of having to stay home 
as she watched her friends leave for 
pregames and parties, relentless fight- 
ing, and suffocating control, their rela- 
tionship was no longer maintainable. 

“He was very controlling and pos- 
sessive,” McCabe said. “I was never 
really allowed to do anything with my 
friends or see my friends, or sometimes 
even my family. But, he would treat 
me right sometimes, so I would value 
those and put those before all of the 
other times he treated me badly.” 


Why can’t you leave? 

It can be difficult to leave a rela- 
tionship, even after reaching the point 
where the relationship turns sour, said 
Ryan Stanton, assistant director of per- 
sonal counseling at Bergeron Wellness 
Center. This addiction, much like any 
other, is one that involves many ele- 


The reason we often stay in un- 
healthy relationships is because we 
can’t let go of the good things that the 
relationship brings us, even if they are 
outweighed by the bad, Stanton said. 





The Relationship Tees 


Are you in an unhealthy relationship? 


The One Love Foundation, an organization devoted to educating 
young people about healthy and unhealthy relationships, uses 10s 
of an unhealthy fetioee to help better ea what an un 


healthy loners is. 


that an like too much. 


2; : Jealousy - An emotion that everyone experiences, jd bea 


5. ) ape Parpsly ruining your repu 


SUCCESS. 


ees ee” out. 


6.) Belitting - Making you feel. bad about sees 


8.) Volatility - 1 Unpredictable overreactions thie rioke you feel like 
you need Be a around Picea dal keep them 


but if that’s not kind of going back and 
forth with equity and fluidity - then 
there’s a problem there,” Stanton said. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 9 
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When it’s time to break it off 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 

“Even when you identify that your 
relationship may be harmful, it’s often 
difficult to make the decision to leave 
it,” Stanton said. 

You might stay in a relationship lon- 
ger than you should because that was 
the type of relationship that was mod- 
eled to you in childhood or because 
you had another relationship that was 
similar, said sociology and anthropolo- 
gy professor Amy Redman. 

“That's something that comes to 
my mind in terms of what modeling 
they've seen and the implications that 
might play out for someone in their 
relationship.” 


What to do when you don't 
a know how to leave 











4 seek professional 
help. If you or someone you know i is 
struggling to leave an abusive rela- 
reach out to the Bergeron 
Wellness Center, Hope Works at 
(802)-863-1236, or the Nation- 
al Domestic Violence Hotline at 
1-800-799-7233. 





SOCIAL MEDIA, CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 


to lure you in. 


Delete, delete, delete 


While Nick Sette does use grayscale, he uses it for 


When things go too far 

It’s important to understand when 
the line crosses from unhealthy to un- 
safe. Physically, sexually, and emotion- 
ally abusive relationships can some- 
times be extremely difficult to leave, 
because you may feel trapped or in 
danger. However, there are resources 
for people in abusive relationships (see 
sidebar “What do to when you don’t 
know how to leave”). 

“Thinking about how to do that with 
support is really important, whether 
you get support from friends, family, 
counseling, and places like Hope- 
Works downtown is key,” Stanton said. 
“Y’ve worked with people who were in 
domestic violence situations, either as 
the victim or the perpetrator, and really 
noticed that a lot of this comes down 
to power and control. On the extreme 
end, where you're talking about physi- 
cal violence, sexual violence, emotional 
abuse, there’s a real element of power 
which is often the key piece. It can be 
much more nuanced than that, much 
more subtle.” 

“There's definitely a difference 
between possession and love,” McCabe 
said. “If you're not allowed to see your 
friends, or your parents, that’s definite- 
ly a warning sign. 

For those feeling like they have an 








Ways to Stay Busy That Don’t Involve Checking Your Phone 


addiction to an unhealthy relationship, 
and have difficulty cutting ties with a 
relationship they know isn’t good for 
them anymore, Edelman offers advice. 
“Just sit down with people that 


The Relationship Test : 
Are you in a healthy relationship? 


The One Love Foundation, an organization devoted to educating young people 
about healthy and unhealthy relationships, uses 10 signs of a healthy relation- 
ship to help better distinguish what a healthy relationship is. 


you can talk to,” Edelman said. “Talk 
to people other than your significant 
other. You have to love yourself before 
you can let someone else love you.” 


1.) Comfortable pace - You and your partner allow the relationship to happen 
at a pace that feels comfortable for both of you. 
2.) Trust - Believing your partner won't do anything to hurt you or ruin the 
relationship. 
3.) Honesty - Being truthful and open with your partner. — 
4.) Independence - Having space and freedom in your relationship to do you. 
5.) Respect - Your partner values your beliefs, opinions and who yen areas a 
person. 
6.) Equality - You and your partner have the same say and pat equal effort 
into the relationship. 

| 7.) Compassion - Feeling a sense of care and concern from your es eat and 
knowing that they will be there to support you, too. 
8.) Taking responsibility - You are both responsible for your 0 own actions and 
words. 

_ 9.) Loyalty - When your partner is reliable and you fat al ee that they 
have your back. 
10.) Communication - If you can talk to your partner about anything. 


Paint a picture 


battery saving purposes only and was unaware of its 
actual purpose. To prevent himself from using his 
phone when he needs to focus he finds deleting to be 
more helpful. “To stop using stuff a week ago I just 
deleted all my social media. That’s how I keep myself 
from going on it.” 


Bloyiae- Malti 


Become a mentor 
fom cole a@aiiinlediare 


Fill life with real interaction 

“1 feel like staying busy helps me not be bored and 
want to go on my phone all the time” said Emma 
Bisaillon ‘22. But that “busy” needs to be away from 
the phone. Callaghan noted that checking her smart- 
phone is just a way to keep busy all the time. “Even 
when you're walking across campus you see every- 
body on their phones, just because we don’t like to 
have that moment of solitude.” 


CToM ali dias 
Go swimming 
a Cole) E-Malele)e 


Tracking Apps 

Smartphones users can also track their usage by us- 
ing screen time or apps like Moment, which log how 
much time they spend on their phone per day and 
how often they pick it up. 


Clow ce) ar- eo) 1 <= 
(Cfo ce) at-M o) | <-Male(= 


But the trick is to only use these apps as a way to 
reduce time on the phone, not to keep going on your 


Cook a meal 


phone to check your usage. 


Take a nap 
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Adderall: at what price? 


While pills are sold on campus from $5 to $15, the side effects of 
the drugs are taxing 


By Katherine Martin 
Executive Editor 


It’s not heroin, it’s not ecstasy, and 
it’s not oxycontin. But it’s everywhere, 
I know where I could buy some and 
where I could get some for free, and 
neither would require me walking 
more than one block. 

That's how readily available Atten- 
tion-Deficit/ Hyperactivity Disorder 
(ADHD) drugs are to me, were ! to 
want them. I have some friends taking 
it for academics, some for a high on the 
weekends and most of them are illegal- 
ly taking it for both. Among them are 
those who have legal prescriptions, the 
“go-tos” for the drug. 

As I noticed more and more friends 
buying a pill for their test and casually 
snorting a line on Saturday nights, I 
began wondering, a few steps behind 


nothing after the comedown. But it was 
worth it because I was getting good 
grades and everyone was off my back,” 
said Olivia, a senior at the University of 
Vermont. 

Common side effects of amphet- 
amines are lack of appetite, insomnia, 
irritability, rebound (comedown), and 
a lack of interest, according to NIH. 
“Some kids kind of look spaced out,” 
said Dr. David Rettew, a child psychia- 
trist at UVM. “Parents always come in 
and they’re worried about the zombie 
word, they look like zombies. I reas- 
sure them that it’s not okay with me 
to have your kid spacing out. I don’t 
consider being a zombie an acceptable 
outcome.” 

Olivia experienced all of these side 
effects while taking ADHD medicine 
during high school, but by the time she 
recognized their detriments, she didn’t 


“| would go from extreme happiness to 
crippling depression in an hour.” 


the doctors and psychiatrists who have 
been researching this in recent years, 
“Just how often is ADHD medicine 
being abused on campus?” and, “Is it 
as innocent as it seems?” 

I began with the students whom 
I knew were prescribed some sort of 
amphetamine, like Adderall or Ritalin, 
for bonafide diagnoses of ADHD and 
ADD. Some of them said the drugs 
helped them immensely. “It was finally 
that life changing moment the first 
time I could sit down and do work and 
wasn’t so nervous and caught up in 
how I used to perform academically,” 
said Jenna ‘19. 

But some said the drugs only made 
their problems worse. I started asking, 
“Just how bad are the side effects?” 

“T would go from extreme happiness 
to crippling depression in an hour,” 
said Matt ‘20. “And when it wore off I 
would be back to my normal self. I felt 
better off of it than I did on it.” 

While there exists a population of 
students who take ADHD medicine 
successfully and regularly, as a college 
student surrounded by those with 
diagnosed ADHD, I was surprised to 
discover the more quiet stories of those 
who don’t have a good relationship 
with their medication. 


Not as great as you'd think 
“After four months on medication I 
started to get really depressed and felt 


~Matt,'20 


feel confident enough academically to 
stop taking them. 

“T stopped doing extra curricular 
activities,” Olivia said. “I would come 
home, go to tutoring then just sit and 
be a zombie. I wouldn't talk at dinner. 
I lost my personality. Would I have 
more of a creative side had I not totally 
zonked myself out for the past four 
years?” 

I recognized that it didn’t make 
me feel good so I went and started 
the process of changing my medicine 
every seven months to figure out the 
comedown. I continued to feel terrible, 
but when I got to college, I didn’t trust 
myself with academics off of it,” Olivia 
said. “I guess that’s where the addic- 
tion part came in. It took nine months 
to take myself off of it. Smoking weed 
helped me cope with not taking adder- 
all. Smoking weed took the edge off 
of being sober. I wasn’t used to being 
sober ever. I finally feel like I have my 
soul back through and through.” 

Back at St. Michael’s College, Mary 
‘20 said she views her medication as a 
gamble between thriving academically 
or emotionally and socially. “If I don’t 
have an hour or more of work to do 
then no way I’m taking it because then 
what? I take it just for that hour and 
then my whole day is ruined because I 
can’t interact with people in the way I 
would want to.” 

“1 like it for school. If I could take it 


everyday I would but, it makes me act 
like a psycho and not a good person,” 
Marty said. “I would be scared if I took 
it every day. It’s terrible. I feel angry. 
Irritable. Sad.” 

“This sounds crazy,” Mary mutters 
under her breath before telling me that 
she is prescribed both 15 ml of Adder- 
all and 5 ml of Ritalin. She explains 
how Ritalin is quick release and works 
fast in the body. While her Adderall is 
wearing off, she takes Ritalin to help 
alleviate the effects of the comedown. 

If the side effects of ADHD medicine 
can be this severe, why is it such a hot 
commodity for those who don’t need 
it? 


What's the appeal? 

Across college campuses there is a 
growing trend of students who are not 
prescribed the drug seeking it for both 
academic and recreational use. 

“There's four people I would go 
to if I needed it,” said Sara ‘19. “And 
if those people didn’t have it I would 
have to ask a friend of a friend,” said 
Sara ‘19. “10 ml of Adderall costs $6 
and 15 or 20 ml costs $16.” 

“J usually take it if I have an im- 
mense amount of work and if there is 
leftover I take it for recreational use 
on the weekend. But, there are side 
effects. Lack of sleep. I took it once and 
didn’t sleep for 72 hours and that was a 
normal dose.” 

“Taking stimulants when you don’t 
have ADHD can potentially cause 
some unpleasant side effects and may 
keep you awake but doesn’t seem to 
help with memory, retention or learn- 
ing,” said Dr. Jennifer Russell, a pedia- 
trician in Wareham, MA. 

While there is no evidence that 


Se 
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using stimulants helps people academ- 
ically who don’t have the diagnosis 

of ADHD, academics are not the only 
reason students seek the drug out. 

“Being a student can be overwhelm- 
ing and so can the party scene,” Sara 
said. “Going out three nights in a row 
can be taxing on your body. Taking an 
Adderall before you go out makes it so 
you actually go out.” 

“We usually go skiing all day Friday 
and we get back from the mountain 
beat,” said Matt, who is prescribed 
Adderall for his ADHD, but also uses 
it recreationally. “But everyone’s 
drinking so we rail a little Adderall 
and we're ready to go, don’t feel tired 
anymore. We drink and we smoke 
and that dilutes the effects of it some- 
times. It makes it more manageable. 
The comedown you can get rid of by 
drinking or smoking so you don’t have 
to deal with it.” 

If these drugs are relied upon for 
the school week and the weekend, just 
how easy are they to get? 


How easy is it to get? 

“No one’s advertising that they're 
selling ADHD medicine, that’s not how 
it goes down,” Sara said. “You hear 
from a friend that a friend got it from 
someone else. I think people who are 
prescribed are more likely to give it out 
on the weekends for recreational pur- 
poses than to let someone buy it from 
them for academic purposes.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 11 
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“J don't sell them, it scares me what may 
happen to someone,’ Mary said. “But, if 
you're in the room with me on a Saturday 
night, sure.” 

“I think there's a responsibility shift,” 
Sara said. “When everyone's in a room 
together on the weekend, it’s a different 
setting, it's not a drug deal hand-off. You're 
going to be around them when it affects 
them. It’s like this is fun we're not going to 
sleep but it’s not going to hurt anybody, we 
could be doing worse drugs.” 


“T think it has taken doctors a little bit 
of time to catch up to how big of a prob- 
lem this is,’ Dr. Rettew, said. “I think kind 
of like the opioid problem with doctors 
prescribing too many of those, I think we're 
trying to be really vigilant about it. But you 
know it’s hard. Psychiatry relies on people 
telling us what is going on.” 

Some college students opt to manage 
their prescriptions themselves. Taking less 
than the amount prescribed to you simply 
means the medication isn't as effective, 
according to Russell. 

“They told me I needed to take my 


“| didn't tell my doctor | wasn't taking it but 
| would go to get my scripts and sell them. 


Other people sell their Adderall more casu- 
ally. “It got to a point where I didn't tell my 
doctor I wasn't taking it but I would go to 
get my scripts and sell them. $5 a pill, $3 if 
youre a friend,” Olivia said. 

“T sell my adderall? Matt said. “In my 
friend group it’s commonplace, no one’s 
going to think twice about it, it’s not out of 
line” 


What's the problem? 

Whether students are seeking ADHD 
medication, or students are willingly selling 
them, there appears to be an abundance of 
leftover pills. 


-Dlivia, 19 of UVM 


Adderall every day but I didn't? Matt said. 
“T wasn't guided on how to use it and I was 
probably over prescribed it” 

“T do feel that these medications can be 
overprescribed especially to younger chil- 
dren that may not truly have the diagnosis 
of ADHD but may have other issues such 
as learning problems or conduct disorder,’ 
said Dr. Jennifer Russell. “The medications 
could also be overprescribed to normal 
teens or young adults that may feel that 
they have ADHD but truly are just sleep 
deprived or not focusing well because of 
being overstimulated or are smoking too 
much pot.” 


According to Rettew, the rate of diagno- 


ses have risen from five percent to eight to 
ten percent in the last 20 years. 

“It’s pretty widely accepted right now 
that people are noticing that a higher 
percentage of kids 
meet criteria for 
ADHD, Rettew, 
said, explaining 
that what counts 
as the symptoms 
of ADHD have 
dropped. “Now it 
takes less to get 
the diagnosis.” 

Despite atten- 
tion being drawn 
to an abused drug, 
some students 
continue to form 
unhealthy rela- 
tionships with it. 
The others, fearful 
of the effects of 
their prescribed 
drug, don't take it 
as advised. Nei- 
ther are healthy 
uses. 

“Tye just never 
let myself build a 
relationship with 
adderall. I never 
let myself take it 
every day like I 
am supposed to. I 
would be scared if 
I took it every day. 
I feel like I need 
but I don't act like 


myself when I'm on it. The high of it is great 
but the come down is not worth it” 


*Names changed for anonymity 





Alum opens up about her sobriety 


By Katherine Martin 
Executive Editor 


Jasmine Powell ‘18 entered her 
college career sober. Although she 
frequented parties at the threes, she 
refrained from consuming alcohol, 
smoking weed, and taking the ecstasy 
she once used regularly. Still living 
in Burlington, Jasmine works for the 
Howard Center as a behavioral inter- 
ventionist with kids. She explained that 
she believes it’s a part of her recovery 
to be of service to others and some- 
times all that looks like is being open 
about her story. 


When were you first were intro- 


duced to alcohol and drugs? 

I first tried smoking and drinking 
casually with friends in high school, 
but I quickly picked it up regularly 
after the first feelings of being high and 
drunk. After doing that for a little, it 
stopped being as exciting so I began 
experimenting with more drugs. I tried 


ecstasy for the first time at a party then 
started using it at least every weekend 
for awhile. 


What do you think led to you 


abusing drugs and alcohol? 
Most of my family on both sides are 
either recovering or active alcoholics/ 
addicts. Wanting to rebel against my 
parents and experience things I wasn’t 
used to was a factor. I had never been 
exposed to casual drinking so I didn’t 
understand the idea of consuming 
alcohol for any other reason than to 
get drunk. I was also depressed and 
struggled to cope with even the small- 
est inconveniences. I think that led me 
to seeking comfort elsewhere, which 
I first found in smoking and drink- 
ing, then quickly in other drugs, like 
ecstasy. 


What were your steps to getting 


sober? 
| always knew the way I was using 


was a problem or at least wasn’t nor- 
mal. When I was using, I never sought 
out help for myself. I got sent away 
when I was sixteen to a Wilderness 
Therapy Program called WinGate in 
Utah. They were therapy programs 
and not strictly rehab centers. What it 


Going to college recovered, 
were you more aware of the 
readily available drugs on cam- 
pus? 

I didn’t really know what to expect 
going into it to be honest. I decided to 


“| always knew the way | was using was a 
problem or at least wasn't normal.” 


came down to at first was that I was 

so miserable that I really just wanted 
to be happy and was willing to give 
up using if that’s what it would take. I 
have stayed sober since then and kept 
my same sobriety date and I know that 
I’m lucky to be able to say that. 


-Jasmine Powell, ‘8 


do GREAT housing [Alcohol and Drug 
Free living communities] my first year 
just to play it safe and after I got more 
of a feel for what campus was like I 
moved out of that. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 12 
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When does blacking out cross the line? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


When I came to St Mike’s I made 
sure to tell everyone I was sober when 
I met them just to hold myself account- 
able and be open about it. It turned out 
that almost everyone I talked to about 
it was super supportive and nonjudg- 
mental. A lot of people were even 
protective of my sobriety. I never shied 
away from the party scene at school 
because I’m super social and have fun 
going out, I felt uncomfortable when 
other people’s using or mindset was 
problematic. An example of a problem- 
atic mindset would be the people who 
use drugs or drinking to achieve relief 
in some sort of way or when people 
think they have to drink to be social or 
go out. That's a really common mind- 
set, but it’s just not true. I’d challenge 
anyone reading this to go out on cam- 
pus without drinking one night and 
you'll see it can be just as fun. 


What was it like being sober in 
a college environment? 

The actual drugs and alcohol were 
never a problem, but sometimes the 
lifestyle of doing that was hard to be 
around. Since I’m not using, I don’t 
want to sit in a suite for days at a time 
smoking and playing video games 
so I think in some ways it limits who 
you can spend your time with. I have 
nothing against anyone’s lifestyle, but 
if people were doing that, our interests 
just didn’t align. I think it’s hard for a 
lot of people who are sober to even be 
around drugs and alcohol, but since I 
got sober so young and was sober for 
some time before starting college it just 
didn’t bother me. 

Something that did come up that 
wasn’t expected though was people 
who were struggling or starting to 
struggle reaching out to me a lot. The 
thing is, I can’t get anyone sober, no 
one can. If you want to get sober you 
have to do the work yourself. 


What sort of things kept you 


motivated to staying sober? 

What it comes down to is that my 
worst day sober is infinitely better than 
my best day when I was out using. I 
have a life and interests and an actual 
personality and values now that I nev- 
er had when I was using. I really enjoy 
my life and I did the work to get where 
1 am today and that’s not something 
I'm willing to throw away. 


Do you think drug abuse/alco- 
holism are quiet addictions? Do 
you think St. Michael's stu- 


dents struggle? 

There are some people who can be 
full blown addicts and still be func- 
tional, but I think that’s rare. I also 


think although it may be 
obvious you're struggling 
with using habits, the 
underlying struggle is 
often quiet. I was drinking 
handles and throwing 

up in the toilet at every 
party, but that’s not what 
it looks like for everyone. 
Sometimes it’s having one 
or two too many and then 
being the funny drunk girl 
on campus. 

I don’t think depres- 
sion and suicide amongst 
addicts is talked about 
enough. For me, and most 
other addicts, in recovery 
or not, depression and ad- 
diction go hand in hand. 
Sometimes people start 
using heavily because 
they’re depressed and 
sometimes people get de- 
pressed because they start 
using heavily, either way 
both are often present. 

I definitely know St 
Mikes kids struggle. 

Some struggle to balance 
partying and school, some 
struggle with not black- 
ing out, some struggle 
with feeling pressure to 
drink or use. Either way, 
there are definitely kids 
on campus in recovery, in 
full blown addiction, or 
just trying to manage their 
lifestyles. 


What do you wish you had 
known/someone had told you 
before it got to the point of 
addiction? 

First of all, there are ways to get 
sober. It’s never too early or too late to 
get sober. I got sober at 16, others get 
sober at 60. I think that everyone has 
to reach their own bottom before being 
willing to actually put the work in and 
get sober. 

My first addiction started way be- 
fore I ever drank or used and that was 
self harm, but I didn’t realize it was an 
addiction and part of my recovery until 
getting and staying sober. I feel incred- 
ibly grateful that both my parents are 
sober and had the resources to send 
me away when I was so young. That's 
not the case for most people and a lot 
of people really start experimenting for 
the first time in college. 

Addiction isn’t about how many 
beers you drink in one night or how 
many pills you can pop before passing 
out, it’s about limits. As an alcoholic, I 
may know that my limit before black- 
ing out is 7 beers, but once | start drink- 
ing I can’t stop or limit myself. In my 


head that may look like justifications 
(‘who cares it’s the weekend’ or ‘I don’t 
have much homework tomorrow so 
I'll just have another then another then 
another’ etc). I guess my advice is to be 
honest with yourself, and if you think 
you might have a problem, reach out. 

There are plenty of professors, ad- 
visors, faculty, website, therapists, and 
friends who can at least point you in 
the right direction. 


What do you think about stu- 
dents who drink specifically to 


black out or get hammered? 
I think it’s hard to talk about college 


: At ; 
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Jasmine Powell on her gradutation day last May, wearing a cap reading “I can’t believe I did this sh*t 
sober” and her sobriety date of July 18, 2012. 





or drunk on purpose and students who 
consistently drink with the goal of get- 
ting blackout. It really comes down to 
each individual though, a lot of people 
graduate after partying hard all 4 years 
then slow down a lot and are totally 
fine. 

Another problem that I see happen 
is when people say something about 
having a problem friends joke it off or 
excuse it by saying it’s just the college 
drinking culture,. people should take 
addiction more seriously. 

If your friend thinks they have a 
drinking problem, look up a meeting 
and drive them, or go with them to 
make a Bergeron appointment, or sit 


“It's not a cute or funny or a personality 
trait to get blackout drunk every weekend.” 


kids drinking to get blackout or drunk. 
It’s the culture of going out at schools. 
It’s also how a lot of people define an 
alcoholic. I think there’s a difference 
between students who drink to be tipsy 


-dasmine Powell, 19 


with them while they call their parents 
to tell them. 

It’s not cute or funny or a person- 
ality trait to get blackout drunk every 
weekend. 
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Sugar high: hard to break the habit 


By Hannah Hession 
Staff Writer 


Before starting her freshman year, 
Rachel Lyons ‘21 had never paid much 
attention to her sugar intake. At home, 
junk food was rarely kept in the house 
and she seldom ate dessert; but when 
she arrived at school on an unlimited 
meal plan, she suddenly found herself 
surrounded by dozens of sugar-rich 
foods and drinks. Cakes, cupcakes, 
and cookies of all kinds were con- 
stantly on display at the dining hall 
dessert table, and an endless stream of 
ice cream from the creemee machine 
was available for breakfast, lunch, or 
dinner. 

“The first semester of freshman year 
I really struggled with my diet” Lyons 
said. “Being on the unlimited meal 
plan, it was so easy to swipe in and get 
a creemee after class. With the added 
stress and anxiety of starting college, 
there were times I had ice cream three 
times a day.” 

“1 know for a fact I could never quit 
sugar,” Lyons said. “I’ve tried a couple 
times before, but have never been very 
successful.” 

Like a lot of college students, Lyons 
struggles with sugar addiction, an 
emotional or psychological dependen- 
cy on sugary foods or drinks caused 
by certain neurotransmitters in the 
brain. And she is not alone; in a small 
survey of 25 people conducted among 
students in the dining hall, on aver- 
age, students reported they ate dessert 
around four times a week and had 
seven sugary beverages in the same 
amount of time. While, this was not 
a scientific study, 88 percent of those 
surveyed thought they consumed too 
much sugar. 
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Giving up sugar can especially be hard when Alliot has their daily dessert bar we all 
know and love. Each night temptations of sugars like brownies and cookies on display. 


“Sugar is extremely addictive, and at 
the level of the brain, it releases two 
neurotransmitters that reinforce that 
addiction,” said Melissa VanderKaay 
Tomasulo, Associate Professor of 
Psychology and Director of the Neuro- 
science Program. “They are the same 
neurotransmitters that are released 
with drugs of abuse or compulsive 
behaviors like gambling.” 

Dopamine, one of those neurotrans- 
mitters, is released when you do 
something that makes you feel good. It 
reinforces that behavior and makes you 
more likely to repeat it in the future. 
Opioids, the other neurotransmitter, 
are the body’s natural pain killers. 
Together, these two chemicals create an 
addictive cocktail that makes it almost 
impossible to resist a craving. 

The American Heart Association 
recommends a daily maximum of 36 
grams of sugar for men and 25 grams 
for women - though they say most 





Americans are consuming more than 
double that amount. According to 
Tomasulo, this’ kind of excessive sugar 
consumption can cause weight gain 
and hormone imbalance, affect mood 
and sleep, and increase anxiety. “In 
general, the diet that you have can 
affect your mental well being,” Toma- 
sulo said. 

What's a student to do? 

“{To break a sugar addiction,] I 
wouldn’t recommend going cold 
turkey. Just like with other addictions, 
you should start with a reasonable 
goal and make small changes.” To- 
masulo said. Sugar is a necessary part 
of any diet - your body needs natural 
sugar from foods like berries or sweet 
potatoes because your brain runs 
on glucose. But with the increased 
availability of processed and packaged 
foods, there can often be too much of a 
good thing. 
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How to “Quit” Sugar: 

Make small changes: Swap 
processed sugars for natural sugars 
by substituting your after-lunch 
cookie with a banana. Or try some 
seltzer with a splash of fruit juice 
instead of a soda. Small changes 
over time can make a big differ- 
ence. 

Practice stress reduction 
techniques: Stress is a major 
cause of sugar cravings and can 
often lead to emotional eating and 
poor food choices. Meditation, 
yoga, and exercise are all great 
ways to reduce stress. Getting 
enough sleep and drinking water 
can also help decrease stress 
and thus cravings. 

Know what you're eating: 
Read the nutrition labels on food 
before you buy. Pay close attention 
to foods with “hidden” sugar like 
granola bars, salad dressing, cereal, 
and even spaghetti sauce. If you 
eat at Alliot, check out the Green 
Mountain Dining Room menu on 
smcvtdining.sodexomyway.com. 

Find support: Quitting a bad 
habit is much easier when you 
have someone to encourage and 
support you. Especially around 
the holidays or vacation time, it’s 
important to have a support sys- 
tem in place to hold you account- 
able to your goal. Find a friend 
who will motivate you or join you 
in your decision. 


Is everyone actually blacking out? 


Blacking out every night of the week- 
end is not normal. But given how much 
students glorify blacking out, you may 
think it is normal. Is the college drink- 
ing culture masking genuine problems? 
Many people boast they can’t remem- 
ber Saturday night, but who actually 
blacked out? And if they did, where are 
the boundaries between college binge 
drinking and full blown alcoholism? 

As Jeff Vincent, assistant dean of 
students, mentions in “Drink, drank, 
dependence” on page 16, coming home 
from Actl on a Sunday morning is of- 
ten a time students self reflect and ask 
themselves, “Do I have a problem?” 
The question is, how often are we 
checking in on others before picking 
them up from Act1? 

As Jasmine Powell ‘18 mentions 
in “When does blacking out cross the 
line?” on page 12, addiction can be 
quiet. “There’s a difference between 


students who drink to be tipsy or 
drunk on purpose and students who 
consistently drink with the goal of 
getting blackout.” 

Talk about drugs and alcohol may 
seem colloquial on campus, but people 
around you may be struggling. Check 
in on your friends. Rather than cheer 
your roommate on as they take three 
shots to your one, or half dozen hits 
of weed, ask if they are okay. While 
you're at it, you might do a little self re- 
flection yourself. Is my drinking casual 
or am I depending on it? 


KATHERINE MARTIN 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


Email kmartin4@mail.smcvt.edu for in- 
formation on the contribution process. 





Mission Statement 


We, the voice of St. Michael's 
College, strive to create high 
quality journalism collected 
on a foundation of integrity. 
We represent the pulse of our 

campus by facilitating a forum 

for informative, enlightening 
and thought-provoking con- 
versation. Through in-depth 
reporting, accurate storytelling 
and exceptional visuals, The 
Defender aims to professionally 
and ethically deliver the truth to 
our diverse audience. 
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My butt is one tenth Kim Kardashian’‘s 


The realities of my addiction to health 


By Caitlin Holmquist 
Environmental Editor 


I crane and twist around in the mirror examining 
to my utter horror how there seems to be a slightly 
bigger roll on the left side of my back than when I 
checked earlier this morning. Rational me knows I 
would have to have consumed 5,000 calories to even 
gain a single pound in one day, but that thought 
is fleeting as my mind races to recount every mor- 
sel that has entered my mouth. I curse myself for 
indulging in that unnecessary spoonful of almond 
butter I added to my oatmeal at breakfast and I begin 
re-adjusting the rest of my day to make-up for the 90 
calorie blunder. 

Addiction comes in many forms. Rather than the 
strung out homeless man shooting up heroin that 
many people think of, I don’t get my high off drugs. 
For me it’s a different set of feelings, like when I’m 
running a personal best, or that extreme 
hunger when my stomach feels like it’s going 4 
to eat itself and any sudden movement causes 
my vision to go black as I struggle to stay 
upright. 

Yet, many people would never know about 
my addiction because at 5’4” and 110 Ibs I’m 
certainly small, but I don’t look like I’m about 
to end up in a hospital bed with a feeding 
tube jammed down my nose. And that’s not 
my goal (though I don’t think anyone ever 
sets out with that intention). 

Chances are if you ask what I'm thinking about 
it’s probably food or my workout for the day. I spend 
countless hours meticulously planning what I’m 
going to eat for the day and how fast my intervals 
should be. If this carefully constructed plan starts to 
fall apart I basically lose my sh*t. Adapt is not in my 
vocabulary, hence I'll finish my 13 
mile run even though tears 
have been welling in my 
eyes since mile four thanks 
to the latest stress-fracture 
I've suffered. Despite how 
unenjoyable this may sound 
working out is almost always 
the best part of my day--it 
makes me genuinely happy. 

A lot of you probably 
spend far too much time 
thinking about food. While 
many people don’t let health 
control their lives as entirely as 
it does mine, it still has a huge 
impact. I can’t count how many 
times I’ve watched fellow stu- 
dents, like me, walking through 
Alliot stop to read the little sign above the soup or 
pasta that declares it contains 384 calories and then 
quickly put the ladle back down and move sullenly 
to the salad bar. Restaurant menus have starting 
adding nutrition facts and there are countless apps to 
help people count calories, but I fear that these num- 
bers, rather than help us, have only served to create 
more stress and categorize food as “good” or “bad” 
based upon how many calories or grams of fat are in 
it. You don’t have to look or even act like me to have 
a bad relationship with food. 

Like any addict nothing frustrates me more than 
when people tell me (out of love) that I should 
change my actions, like it was some simple choice 
I made to live like this. No drug addict suddenly 
decided one day that it seemed like a good idea to do 
heroin, and | certainly never chose for nutrition facts 
to control my life. However, I am beyond thankful 






for all the friends and family who have futilely tried 
to help and that do their best to understand my 
insane behavior. They make me want to change and 
get better at times, but unfortunately those urges 
never seem to last. At the end of the day I have no 
desire to relinquish the vice grip I have on my life. I 
am more terrified about the idea of gaining weight 
than I am of the very real possibility that I won't be 
able to have a little blonde mini-me running around 
some day. 

How addiction crippled me 

Over the course of 10 plus years I’ve slowly forced 
my body to adapt to this lifestyle, though it has come 
at a cost. My strict routines puts a strain on relation- 
ships with friends and family. People either become 
concerned about my behaviors or think I’m judging 
them because they don’t measure out every once 
of food they consume, or even worse they feel both 


‘Use my story as a cautionary tale 
and be comforted by the fact that life 
does not go on like this forever’ 


simultaneously. I’ve caused my mom endless anxiety 
and my best friends alternate between frustration 
(why can’t I just “live a little”?) and genuine concern. 
It upsets me that I have such an impact on those 
around me. I hate myself even more for the fact that 
I can’t change even for them. I’ve been on that side 
as well, watching a friend spiral down a similar path, 
and it sucks. 

Aside from causing problems in my 
relationships I’ve also managed to destroy 
my health (ironic for someone addicted 
to health I know). Living off only about 
1000 calories a day of almost straight 
fruits and veggies doesn’t leave the body 

a whole lot with which to work. As a re- 
sult I’m perpetually exhausted (sorry to 
every teacher I’ve had for falling asleep 
in your class), I’m constantly sick, and 
ALWAYS injured. I’m talking five joint 
surgeries in almost as many years and 
more stress fractures than I can count. 

Here’s the thing, when you eat so 

little and that little amount contains 

a miniscule portion of protein things 

just start to fall apart. I haven’t had 

my period in just about six years, 
which not only contributes to my bone problems but 
more concerningly puts my ability to have kids in 
jeopardy. 

I always thought I'd have limits, points at which 
I'd finally be content with myself but with every goal 
achieved the standards just got pushed higher. First 
it was run a 10k, then half a marathon, but once those 
were achieved my mind jumped to the next thing 
because why not try to qualify for Boston? 


Reaching these goals does not bring you lasting 


happiness. The happiest moments of my life 
have been those random nights with friends 
sipping on wine while we watch the latest 
Siesta Key episode or laying on a hidden beach 
with my family laughing about my dad’s attempt at 
speaking Spanish with our waiter at breakfast that 
morning. These are times I wasn’t consumed with 
how many calories Id eat or miles I'd run and that’s 
the the kind of bliss I wish was eternal. 


Maybe some of you 
recognize pieces of your- 
self in these words and I 
don’t mean to scare with the 
realities of where this rabbit 
hole may lead, but rather use 
my story as a cautionary tale and 
be comforted by the fact that life does 
not go on like this forever. I knew long 
ago that I had a problem, yet I always 
refused to fully admit it, to say it aloud. 
Talking about it though forces you to 
stop hiding from the truth, and this doesn’t mean 
you need to sit in front of a therapist and spill your 
whole life story (that certainly wasn’t my cup of tea). 
It’s simple conversations with a friend, significant 
other, family member, or even that stranger you're 
sitting next to at the bus stop. It gets easier the more 
you talk about it and I've learned that people genu- 
inely care, so accept their help in whatever 
small way you are capable of in that moment. 

People wonder why I care so much and 
part of it’s just who I am. Ask anyone that 
knows me and they tell you I’m the most 
competitive person they’ve ever met. But one 
only has to take a quick gander through Ins- 
tagram to see another reason that drives this 
insanity. Long ago people began setting this 
unachievable standard for beauty where one 
must be long and lean yet with curves in just 
the right places. Considering 99 percent of the spring 
break pictures I’ve scrolled past in the last 10 minutes 
have been airbrushed with waists pinched in and 
a convenient little ab crack drawn down the center 
of every stomach, I am clearly not the only one that 
feels this pressure to fulfill these standards. 

This is a standard that has me perpetually cursing 
my genetics because at 22 I’m still build like a 12 year 
old boy and have a face that hasn't aged since the 
sixth grade so any attempt I make to appear “sexy” 
simply results in me looking like the latest prosta-tot 
to walk down the runway of Toddlers and Tiaras. 

So I’ve made it my life’s work to eliminate any other 
possible points of critique on my body because hey 
maybe if I have abs no one will care that my butt is 
one tenth the size of Kim Kardashians. 

Despite the picture these words may have painted 
for you my life is not sad or deserving of pity. As 
I sit here wrapping up my thoughts I have a smile 
stretched across my face as a result of just having 
finished a glorious run in 50 degree weather under a 
bluebird sky, and I recently accepted my dream job 
in Spain, so no my life is not tragic. Not everyday is 
as intensely stressful as what I've written here. I find 
moments of joy everyday and do even ironically love 
food (dark chocolate will never be turned down). 
And I find laughter and light with my friends and 
family. 
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Drink, drank, dependence 


I (\&. 


By Meg Friel 
News Editor 


Riley Cantara ‘21* woke up the Sat- 
urday morning of Halloween weekend 
on a mattress on the ground in Act1, 
the Public Inebriate Program in Chit- 
tenden County, often used as a place to 
spend the night when someone is too 
intoxicated to stay on campus. “I was 
taking shots of tequila and funnelling, 
and I wasn’t keeping track,” Cantara 
said of the night before. “It got really 
out of hand. I ended up blacking out 
and I don’t really remember what 
happened, but I do remember being in 
back of the police car. 

“Tt was horrifying. I woke up in this 
foreign place with just a mattress on 
the ground. I still had my costume on 
and I immediately looked outside and I 
was like, “Oh no. I’m in Act One.’” 

After coming back to campus the- 
following morning, she went through 
the typical procedures of a night like 
this - a meeting with assistant dean of 
students, Jeff Vincent, discussing the 
limits of a typically six month proba- 
tion, and having to face the question, 
“Do Ihave a problem?” 


the past month, and almost 2 out of 3 
engaged in binge drinking during that 
same time frame. 

“I was kind of drinking a lot, and 
I think it’s just because it’s the week- 
ends,” Cantara said. “Everybody does 
it, it’s socially acceptable, but for a 
while after Act1 I didn’t drink because 
I was so haunted by the memories. 
Now, I limit my alcohol, and when 
I’m taking shots or drinking with my 
friends I’m more cautious of how I feel 
and what's going on around me.” 

Not everyone's experiences with 
alcohol on the weekend cause self re- 
flection. Ben McClure ‘21* was caught 
by public safety with a beer in Alumni 
hall this year, and soon afterwards was 
put on probation. However, this didn’t 
stop him from going out. 

“T was on disciplinary probation 
where I wasn’t supposed to go out for 
two months, but I still went out and 
just tried to keep my head down,” 
McClure said. “ I was just going out on 
the weekends like everyone else does. 
They tried to tell me to stop doing 
everything and I was like, ‘Am I just 
going to sit in my room on the week- 
end?” 


“| think if | were out of college and still get- 
ting destroyed on the weekends, it wou'd be 
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“Students usually in the moment are 
as self aware as they’re ever going to 
be, and that moment right there may 
say, ‘I think I have a problem,” Vincent 
said. “It’s not an uncommon conversa- 
tion to have right then at 9:00 on Sun- 
day morning. We walk them through 
that. Do you need to see someone right 
now? Do you need help right in this 
moment? Are you okay? 

“98 percent of the time students are 
aware of what's going on with them. I 
know it’s not an easy thing to just talk 
about cold, so, that doesn’t always hap- 
pen. But, at least the seeds are plant- 
ed,” Vincent said. 

“Tf and when you think you need 
more help - it’s there.” 

Students often brush off the nights 
they don’t remember as just having 
fun - it’s college. But when a few beers 
on Friday turns into a few beers every 
night, and a fun weekend turns into a 
blur of bottles and booze, how do we 
draw the line between college culture 
and an addiction? 

According to a national survey done 
by the Substance Abuse and Mental 
Health Services Administration (GSAM- 
HSA), almost 60 percent of college 
students ages 18-22 drank alcohol in 
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Drinking on the weekends is seen as 
a right of passage for college students, 
said Cantara. 
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“T think a lot of college students do 
drink every day. I personally feel that if 
you're drinking every day, that is kind 
of a problem with alcoholism,” Cantara 


said. “I think that if you feel that you 
need a drink, even if you’re not getting 
drunk, just to get you through the day, 


you're verging 
on problems with 
alcoholism.” 

Director of Res- 
idence Life Louis 
DiMasi says one of 
the biggest warn- 
ing signs within 
student drinking is 
when they begin to 
develop a serious 
pattern of drinking 
behaviors that can 
become danger- 
ous. 

“When it comes to 
students on cam- 
pus and alcohol 
use, alcohol ad- 
dictions - students 
usually come with 
their bags packed,” 
DiMasi said. “There 
are very few stu- 
dents here at St. 
Michael's College who are having their 
very first beer. It’s very difficult for stu- 
dents to live in an environment where 
they have a pattern that is already 
developed.” 

SAMHSA defines binge drinking 
as four drinks for women and five for 
men within two hours. The National 
Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alco- 
holism defines low-risk drinking as no 
more than 3 drinks on any single day 
and no more than 7 drinks per week 
for women. For men, it is defined as no 
more than 4 drinks on any single day 
and no more than 14 drinks per week. 
SAMHSA defines heavy alcohol use 
as binge drinking on 5 or more days in 
the past month. 

“T think people put their problems 
aside as, ‘I’m in college, it can’t be alco- 
holism,” McClure said. “Obviously, I 
drink during the week, and I don’t get 
blackout drunk during the week, but 
I'll just have a few beers and hang out. 
I think if I were out of college and do- 
ing that and still getting destroyed on 
the weekends, it would be considered 
alcoholism.” 

In moderation, drinking is socially 
acceptable. However, the media often 
depicts college partying as blackout 
drinking. 

“Definitely now on the weekends 
I’m like, ‘I’m just going to drink six 
seltzers because I know that’s what'll 
get me buzzed,” Cantara said. “If 
you're shy, you feel that drinking a lot 
with your friends in a group setting 
with make you feel better. I am more 
of a timid person. Drinking makes me 
feel more social and more talkative, 
and it helps, but I think for me finding 
the root of the problem is that I need to 
find a way to be more talkative without 
the aid of alcohol.” 

Although St. Michael’s College 
is mixed with a variety of behaviors 
when it comes to the weekends - some 
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According to a national survey done by the Substanes Abuse and 
Mental Health Services Administration (SAMHSA), almost 60 
percent of college students ages 18-22 drank alcohol in the past 
month, and almost 2 out of 3 of them engaged in binge drinking. 


stay inside to binge watch Netflix, 
while others are determined to binge 
drink - it’s not uncommon to hear 
stories of students being taken to Act1 
after they get too out of control. 

“T don’t think anyone wakes up on 
Friday and says, ‘I’m going to be so out 
of control tonight that I’m going to be 
sent to the hospital and Act One and 
it’s going to be a great night for me,” 
Vincent said. 

Some students claim their goal for 
the night is to blackout. The race to see 
how much alcohol you can drink in as 
little time possible in order to get as 
drunk as possible quickly is one often 
seen on campus. However, the long 
term effects of this can follow you after 
your four years are over. 

“T think that people leave with the 
same mentality, ‘I’m just going to get 
slaughtered on the weekend,” Cantara 
said. “After college we're in the real 
world. I think [drinking every day] 
is alcoholism and college is just a big 
excuse. I think if you feel the need to 
have alcohol every day, no matter if 
you're in college or 26 and working, 
it’s alcoholism.” 


*Name changed for anonymity 
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Online shopping creates waste 


By Emily Majewski 
Staff writer 


Take a walk through the mail room 
at St. Michael’s College and you'll see 
box after box arriving for students, full 
of groceries, books, and clothing. Plat- 
forms like Amazon make everything 
you could ever possibly want available 
at the click of a button, which is ex- 
tremely convenient for students living 
on college campuses away from home. 

So, how can online shopping be a 
bad thing? The frequent use of online 


While shopping addiction is a real 
thing, on campus, the most obvious 
problem behind the sharp increase 
in online shopping is the waste pro- 
duced. In the case of our campus, it 
is delivered right to the mailroom, 
where student mail clerks such as Amy 
Gagliardi witness first-hand how these 
practices can quickly become wasteful. 
“We had a Blue Apron box which is 
the food subscriptions where you get 
your meals sent to you. It must have 
had some perishable items in there 
and the person who needed to pick 


“Sometimes we have packages for months 
at a time and it's like, if you order some- 
thing is it really necessary?".” 


platforms such as Amazon, eBay, and 
Etsy to order clothing or other items 

- can be seen in the boxes piled in the 
mail room. Rather than shopping in 
stores or malls, clothing is now ordered 
offline. Or, instead of walking to the 
grocery store, people now order fresh 
foods right to their door. 





-Anastasia Miller, student mail clerk 


it up didn’t come for at least a week. 
The food just started smelling so bad, 
we had to move it into another room 
because we couldn’t stand the smell.” 
This has become a recurring is- 
sue - the student eventually picks up 
their food, but it is no longer edible. It 
become a waste of money, food, and 


PHOTOS BY EMILY MAJEWSKI 


Kelly Cullen ‘21, browses through Amazon for clothing and accessories on Saturday. 





Packages from online student orders sit waiting for their owners to pick them up in the 
mail room. The mailroom handles a large volume of online purchases every week. 


shipping resources. 
“Sometimes we have them [pack- 
ages] for months at a time and it’s 
like, if you order something is it really 
necessary?” said Anastasia Miller ‘20, a 
student mail clerk. Not only with food, 
but when ordering any item offline it 
is best to ask yourself “Do I really need 
this?” If you let it sit in the mailroom 
for a few weeks, odds are you didn’t. 
Besides exhausting your paycheck, 
another pressing consequence of 
frequent online shopping is the toll it 
takes on the environment. If you're 
hoping to cut down on these wastes, 
it’s up to you to make a change. 

“Tn this day and age everything is 
online, so anything they need they 
can just order and get in a few days,” 
Miller said. It’s hard to change those 
habits because it’s just the click of a 
button. 

You can give them [students] infor- 
mation about what they’re doing and 
how it’s not great for the environ- 
ment but it’s really up to them to see 
if they want to change their habits.” 
Don’t let convenience overshadow 
the distinction between what you 
really need and what you want ina 
fleeting moment. 

Specifically, the waste produced 
by Amazon’s blue and white ship- 
ping envelopes has become a conse- 
quence of frequent online shopping 
on our campus. not all aspects of this 


packaging are recyclable, so you can’t 


just toss them into the recycling bin. 
To properly recycle these envelopes, 
they must be brought to a drop-off 
location, which is an extra step the 
mailroom has been struggling to 
complete on their own. However, the 
school becoming a drop-off location 


itself may be another, more efficient 
option according to mailroom staff. 
This will hopefully become a project 
that school associations such as Green 
Up can assist in undertaking. 

An additional way to combat the 
issue with recycling is to be mindful 
when picking up any package that 
comes in a cardboard box. 

“T don’t think that half of the stu- 
dents here actually recycle the boxes 
that they get,” Gagliardi said. “We see 
them in the trash cans, and they don’t 
want to collapse the boxes and make 
them flat in the recycling bin so they 
just throw them in. You need to flatten 
them before you recycle them.” 

Cardboard boxes are easily recyclable 
- however, it is only possible if students 
can take the extra minute to collapse 
them and put them in the right bin. 
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How high is too high? 


"tf F 


By Elizabeth Hogan 
Staff writer 


As the lights go down at Saint 
Michael's College, more and more 
students are choosing to light up. On 
campus some students find themselves 
turning to marijuana on a daily basis 
in order to cope with the stresses of 
everyday life. Many students chalk up 
their frequent use of the substance to 
the drug’s perceived relaxing effects 
and as an aid in sleep. Health profes- 
sionals, however, say the drug can 
contribute to anxiety and often disrupts 
sleep. 

Sophomore Mckenzie Wright is one 
of these students who finds themself 
turning to marijuana as a way to relax. 
Wright said she smokes marijuana six 
to eight times a day. 

“I smoke because I am an anxious 
mess, so it helps me to be able to calm 
down, be able to eat without feeling 
nauseous, and sleep,” Wright said. 

Using marijuana once a week or 
more has been associated with dou- 
bling a young adult's risk for depres- 
sion or anxiety according to the Ver- 
mont Department of Health. They also 
found that marijuana use among high 
school and college students negatively 
impacts academic outcomes, it also 
decreases the likelihood of graduating. 

Of the eight Saint Mike’s students 
interviewed for this article who par- 
take in the regular use of marijuana 
half of them said that they noticed re- 
ceiving lower grades. Three of the eight 
students said that they felt they saw a 
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Marijuana is layed out next to unfiltered cigars in an on campus townhouse. This paraphernalia lays waiting for students to consume. 


Sophomore Jane Smith*, began smok- 
ing marijuana on a regular basis during 
her freshman year at Saint Michael’s 
College. She says that she smokes 
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A rolling and Ash tray sit on a student’s desk collecting the joint butts from the week 


worsening in their mental health after 
they began regularly smoking. 


almost constantly now after purchasing 
a dab pen,a vaporizer pen that uses 


cartridges that contain cannabis con- 
centrates, allowing her to get high ina 
more discreet way. 

“T smoke marijuana because it 
temporarily takes me off of this Earth 
which is honestly a cheap vacation... a 
daily cheap vacation,” Smith said. 
Though Smith said she plans to contin- 
ue to smoke at this rate she has noticed 
some of the negative side effects that it 
causes. 

“It has messed up my sleep schedule 
to the point where I stay up all night 
watching animal planet and then sleep 
all day” described Smith. 

Zach Johnson* ‘20 is also beginning to 
notice the toll that his heavy smoking 
of marijuana is beginning to take on 
him. 

“T would like to think that ina 
philosophical way smoking weed all 
the time is making me smarter and 
improving my mental health, but if I’m 
honest you’re dumber than dirt when 
you're stoned and I've never been this 
anxious or depressed before I began 
smoking,” Johnson said. “But I can’t 
stop.” 

High use of marijuana can cause 
use disorders linked to dependance 
on the drug, according to the National 
Institute on drug abuse dependance 
means that a person feels withdrawal 
symptoms when not using the drug. 
“People who use marijuana frequent- 


ly often report irritability, mood and 
sleep difficulties, decreased appetite, 
cravings, restlessness, and/or various 
forms of physical discomfort that peak 
within the first week after quitting and 
last up to 2 weeks” according to their 
website. 

Marijuana dependence begins when 
the brain gets used to large amounts of 
the drug weakening the neurotransmit- 
ters used to process it. Many individ- 
uals do not even know that they have 
marijuana dependence because they 
do not take long enough breaks from 
smoking. 

When asked whether they felt they 
were dependent on marijuana five out 
of the eight students interviewed said 
that they felt they were. When asked if 
they were going to continue to smoke 
at this rate after college four said yes 
and the rest said that they would only 
smoke occasionally. 

“1 wish I wouldn't but I just know that 
I am going to smoke this much until 
the day that I die” expressed Smith as 
she took one more hit off the dab pen 
that was tightly clutched in her palm. 


*Names changed for anonymity 
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No longer addicted to you 


APRIL 4 2018 


Letting go of pursuing our own happiness 


By Sixiang Chen 
Opinion and Multimedia Editor 


In the third year after I broke up 
with my first love, I learned from my 
friend that she had a new boyfriend, or 
rather a fiance. He took her to see the 
snow in Harbin, the trip which we had 
planned the trip in first two years we 
were dating, but it didn’t come true. 
Was | addicted to her? 

Although we had been separated 
for years, my heart still felt pain when I 
heard this news. I wanted to call her. I 
wanted her to feel guilty. I wanted her 
to come back. 

However, I did nothing at all. I was 
silently digesting these crazy emotions, 
because I would prefer more to be a de- 
cent and elegant ex after breaking up. 

It took me a long time to heal from 
the feeling of a broken heart. Eventu- 
ally I began to live freely, to rejoin my 
friends’ gatherings, and to open my 
heart to waiting for the new love. 

Recently, I heard about her engage- 
ment. This time I wasn’t jealous. It is 
just like when I heard the gossip about 
a movie star. I didn’t even have curios- 
ity. 
A broken heart is an amazing expe- 
rience. I thought it would be the begin- 
ning of pain, but later I slowly found 
that it was the end of torment. 

Two years ago, my best friend broke 
from her boyfriend. She held a party 
and invited seven singled friends. At 
the beginning, everyone raised their 
glasses in celebration of being single 
again, respecting freedom and foolish 
love. In the party, we once again be- 
came heros of our lives. 

After our toasts, someone started the 
conversation about the reasons behind 
their last breakups. “I was studying in 
America,” said one girl as she chewed 
sweet potato chips. “I was looking 


forward to Christmas and seeing him 
again [in China]. 

She called him and he seemed indif- 
ferent. “We said goodbye to each other 
on the phone. Immediately after the 
call, I received his text breakup mes- 
sage: We are not right for each other.” 

It is not so easy to give up, unless 
there is really no hope. That Christmas, 
my friend returned to China. However, 
the man had a new love. 

That day of the single party, I heard 
a lot of sad love stories. In the end, 
most friends were crying. I stood in 
the crowd and also firmly believed that 
I was the one who was not able to get 
out of the past. 
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Last year in December, my best 
friend got married to a man who is 
very nice to her. At her wedding, I saw 
the same people from the party. Most 
of them were already married, some 
brought their mates to the wedding, 
and others were either in new relation- 
ships or had long since moved forward 
from the bad situations we had talked 
about. 





world will come to you. You will learn 
that leaving her/him can make your 
life much happier, and even happier 
than before. 

I finally let you go, to pursue your 
own happiness as well as my happi- 
ness. 


| thought heart-break would be the 
beginning of pain, but later 
| found that it was the end of torment. 


The girl who came back from study- 
ing abroad was standing under the 
stage to grab the bride’s bouquet at the 
wedding. That was the first time I saw 
her jumping up and laughing after the 
conversation. I think she must be much 
happier than before. 

In the past, we were bound by the 
old emotions. However, we need to 
know that, until the heart is broken 
completely, we will be happier than 
before. 

In this world, fish can’t live without 
water, but we can live without another 
person. All sad displeasures you have 
are just because you still remember the 
old love, and you still have expecta- 
tions. When you really give up, a new 
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Food for thought: Eating away the stress 


Shelzi. “It’s definitely a motivator. I 
dive in head-first.” Still, she said she 
knows reaching for unhealthy snacks 
isn’t the best coping mechanism. “It’s 
like, ‘OK, it’s been 30 mins - time to 
get back to my work.’ It does sort 

of just increase the stress because I 


' | ae ; sae know I am putting unhealthy food 
classes, work, activities, homework, =o i ae into body and it’s not going to help 
parties and more all crammed into a a 5 —— my productivity but it’s a vicious 


24-hour day, there’s not a lot of time 7” SE cycle.” 
ill 





By: Lily Bonadies 
Multimedia Editor 


On St. Michael’s campus, students 
are racing toward the end of the 
school year, and seniors are getting 
ready for life after college. With 





left to relax. One way students deal | There’s a reason people reach for 





with anxiety? Food. There’s even a | a os = BN Fa | junk food like cookies and chips to 

term for it: stress eating. SS CS TEs calm their nerves, according to the 
“When we experience stress, it 2 == Harvard article. 

is not just in our mind, but also in Nf me ; Simms. “These foods really are ‘comfort’ 

the rest of our bodies. When we are aa - at Photo By Lily Bonadies £00ds in that they seem to counter- 


stressed, our bodies release fight or act stress — and this may contribute 
flight or freeze hormones that flow to people's stress-induced craving for 
throughout our bodies,” said Sar- 2 those foods.” What's more, “Stress, the 
ah Klionsky, personal counselor at sg ar +0 help calm our nerves. According to an hormones it unleashes, and the effects 
Bergeron Wellness Center. article in the Harvard Health Newsletter stress —_o¢ high-fat, sugary ‘comfort foods’ push people 
“Yd say pretty much every day isastressful  C#US€S the hormone cortisol ee be released in toward overeating.” So, they often don’t stop at 
day right now,” said Alaina Shelzi ‘19 a theater/ big se bloodstream, and that kicks your system one or two cookies. 
media studies double major who reaches for and Re Be ae high gear. According to Dr. Segal, college students often 
food when she’s stressed out. “I’m really bad at If we do not find ways to burn off those worry about their classwork and future careers: 
dealing with stress. I tend to snack and watch “In college students, stress is often due to aca- 
YouTube videos. I'll sit in bed with demic issues and planning for future 


Girl Scout Thin Mint cookies to the “Cookies to the lett of me and ql bag ‘life as a working adult.” 


left of me and a bag of chips to the And it’s not just students who are 


Alaina Shelzi logs on to a familiar page, Canvas, checking her emails along with snacks. 


right and just alternate eating them.” - ¥ " feeling anxious these days. A 2017 

2 Dr. Hedard Segal, who iesalies of C h l p S to the rl g ht. as Gallup Poll showed that eight out of 
in child, adolescent, and adult psy- -Alaina Shelzi ‘9 10 Americans consider themselves 
chiatry in Illinois said that stress can stressed. Other than carbo-loading, 
definitely cause physical changes in the PEE GTS Rae ee how can we better manage stress? 
body - including having an effect on the appe- According to the Harvard article, meditation, 


hormones through exercise, or deep belly 


: 3 . ; exercise and getting social support from friends 
breathing and mindfulness practices, resolution 


and family are all positive ways to deal with 


tite. “Stress can cause anxiety, which can present 
as headaches, stomachaches, muscle tension, 


sleep disturbance (reduced sleep or increased of the stress can get held and stuck in the body, —_ stress - without reaching for the Thin Mints. 
sleep), appetite changes (reduced or increased) 
and fatigue.” 

Science helps explain why eating more food 


which can, over time, hurt our immune system’s 
capacity for fighting off injury or illness,” said 
Klionsky. 

“Stress is why I’m sucha good student,” said 
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Photo By Lily Bonadies 
Illustration By Marin King and Lily Bonadies _4/qina Shelzi is feeling the stress after a full day of classes and now her Senior Sem. on top 
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BUILD YOUR STORYTELLING AND DESIGN SKILLS, PUBLISH YOUR WORK! 

Experiment with review and op-ed writing, photography, multimedia, reporting and more. Students choose 
an editorial role (features, politics, lifestyle, photograhphy, science, enviroment, videography, sports and 
more) on the publication, produce their own stories and work with contributors. 


Got an idea for a story? Let’s talk! 
Contact executive editors Katherine Martin (kmartin4@mail.smcvt.edu) 
or Brandon Bielinski (bbielinski@mail.smcvt.edu) 
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By Erin Mikson 
Sports Editor 


Laurenn Dedecko ‘19 quit her sport 
due to the agonizing amount of time 
she has to put into lacrosse. “On days 
we would have 6 a.m. practice I would 
have to make sure I was in bed early 
and make sure I had got all of my stuff 
done for the day of and the day after,” 
said Dedecko. After feeling there was 
not much of an incentive for her to 
keep playing, Dedecko felt that it was 
time to stop making herself suffer. The 
pressure to keep up with athletics and 
academics was the breaking point for 
her. 

“21 sports, 1 team” is the motto for 
the St. Michael’s College Athletic De- 
partment. With approximately 400 stu- 
dents participating on a varsity team 
each year, Chris Kenny, head of the 
Athletic Department “great life tools 
are developed being a student-ath- 
lete,” said. But, at what point is the 
line drawn for athletes to balance their 
sport(s), academics, and a social life? 

Playing a sport in college at the 
Division II level is a whole new ball 
game. You wake up at 5 a.m. to con- 
dition for an hour, if you are lucky 
squeeze in breakfast, then head to 
classes all day. Then, you find yourself 
running to Alliot to get lunch because 
you are already late for your treatment 
appointment at the trainers, followed 
by practice for two hours. Eventually 
you find yourself in the library search- 
ing for any left over energy to study 
for your exam tomorrow. The clock 
says 11:30 p.m. and you are still doing 
a homework assignment to only realize 
you have to wake up tomorrow and do 
it all over again. 

Nicole Adach, a mental skills and 
performance coach, said that being an 
athlete is very black and white. St. Mi- 
chael’s College is not scholarship based 
for most teams, but students are still 
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The student-athlete burnout 


500 percent to give” is something that 
Adach said is mentally the toughest 
thing athletes deal with daily. 

Megan Robinson ‘19 quit the wom- 


en’s soccer team the summer before her 


senior year. Robinson came to the con- 
clusion when she began to think about 
all of the things she could be spending 
her time doing such as school work, 
time with friends, applying for jobs, or 
just finding time for herself. “My over- 
all health has been much better after 
quitting. A big weight was lifted off 
my shoulders which was good for me 
physically, mentally, and emotionally,” 
Robinson said. 

Robinson has been dealing with 
Crohn’s Disease for the past five years. 
Stress is a big trigger for the disease 
and eventually Robinson had reached 
a point where she would physically 
react negatively to things and just did 
not enjoy playing anymore. “In the 
grand scheme of things I feel as though 
I made the best decision for me, not 
anyone else.” 

Athletes struggle making decisions 
for themselves and not for others. The 
fear of disappointing a teammate or 
coach is a hard pill to swallow. “Ata 
certain point you have to ask yourself 
is this really worth it? At first I cared 
what people thought of me, but then 
I was proud for sticking up for myself 
and taking the courage to know that I 
deserve better” Robinson said. 

Conor DiNatale ‘19, who quit men’s 
lacrosse his sophomore year, had a 
diffult decision to make. DiNatale 
knew he would miss the atmosphere 
of being on a team and being around 
everyone before and after practice, 
but he said since quitting his life has 
changed for the better. His grades have 
improved and now he is able to spend 
more time doing what he likes, such 
as skiing with friends. DiNatale never 
questioned if he would lose touch 
with his teammates. He currently lives 


“What is the reward? We aren't winning, we 
arent on scholarships, there is no point.” 


being asked to give a lot. A common 
question from athleted is, “What is the 
reward? We aren’t winning, we aren't 
on scholarships, there is no point.” 
Adach said. 

From a young age athletes are con- 
stantly told in the sports culture “give 
your all or you aren’t going to be that 
great,” Adach said. Being an athlete 
is a huge part of one’s identity. The 
ongoing struggle of “everyone asking 
you to give 100 percent but no one has 


with three current lacrosse players and 
another former player. 

The overpowering amounts of stress 
between practice and school work also 
led Holden Jackman ‘21 to quit the 
baseball team before his sophomore 
year. 

“School is way easier when you do 
not have to miss a lot of classes due to 
games.” Jackman said. Jackman knew 
he would still be friends with the team 
if he quit and they would understand 
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his reasoning, but he struggled with 
is what his parents would say. “I was 
terrified to quit because I thought my 
dad was going to hate me,” he said. 

Mental skills coach, Nicole Adach, 
uses the analogy of a cup to students 
who come to her when dealing with 
stress. Picture everything that is stress- 
ful filling up your cup a little bit: your 
social life, arguments with friends, 
being in a relationship, academics, or 
making sure you're not letting your 
parents down. Then add in a sport or 
another obligation, this pours more 
stress into your cup. Athletes eventu- 
ally get to a point where they can not 
take anymore stress. Not to mention 
everyone is different, therefore their 
glasses differ in size for how much 
stress they can handle. “We aren’t pay- 
ing attention to how close we are to the 
edge, and then it overflows and you 
get burned,” Adach said. 

Although being a college athlete 
seems to go hand in hand with stress, 
Chris Kenny, head of athletics, said 
quitting is one of the many issues that 
athletes face in college when trying to 
be successful,” Here at Saint Mike’s, our 
student athletes are really fortunate, 
and we are very fortunate as an admin- 
istrative team too, to be working at 
such a collaborative school where Dean 
D’Amore and so many others are right 
there to assist and offer great academic 
support and opportunities to help our 
athletes.” 

Kenny. emphasized that it is hard 
for student-athletes to slip through the 
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cracks here without their struggles be- 
ing noticed. When a student is feeling 
pressure from athletics and academics 
it is vital that they voice it. 

“It is really important for [students] 
to communicate that as soon as pos- 
sible because there is an immediate 
support system that goes into play to 
help them be successful academically 
and athletically,” Kenny said. 


| hod hi : 


If you or someone you noe 
is struggling with the balence — 
of academics and athletics or 
everyday stressors, considering 
contacting Bergeron Wellness 
Center or Nicole Adach, a men- 
tal skills coach here on campus. 


She helps athletes and non-ath- 
letes deal with stress. 


Nicole Adach 
Email: nicolecadach@gmail.com 


Bergeron Wellness Center 
Email: mmasson@smcvt.edu 
Phone: 802.654.2234 
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The composting conundrum 


Elly Moore 
Staff Writer 


f and vegetables, meat and 
bones, fats and sauces, 
cheese and dairy, and 


negative impacts of food waste, and 
work together to create quality com- 


post. 


On the Friday before spring break I 
grabbed the full green compost bucket 
in my townhouse, walked out the back 


bread and grains. We 
can’t put plastic, glass, 
metal, or other packag- 


door, and lifted the lid to the larger 
compost bucket by the dumpster in the 
300s parking lot. 1 dumped my food 


ing in these containers. 
For some students this 
information is common 
knowledge, but for others 


Elly Moore is a senior at St. Mi- 
chael’s College and an involved mem- 
ber of the Sustainability Committee on 


campus. 


scraps into the container, noticing a 
plastic grocery bag filled with the food 
scraps of another townhouse deeper 
inside. While walking back I counted 
the green bins sitting unused outside 
the townhouses nearby. 

From my perspective as a student at 
Saint Mike’s, it seems like we have two 
main composting problems. The first is 
getting people to put their food scraps 
in a composting container. And the 
second it getting people to do it right. 

Composting has been a regular 
practice on campus since 2012 when 
the Vermont Legislature unanimously 
passed Act 148. This act updates the 
mandatory recycling law to include 
banning organics like food scraps from 
the landfill. Since then, there have been 
composting bins located on every floor 
of the residence halls, as well as bins 
distributed to every townhouse and 
apartment. Yet, many of these contain- 
ers often go improperly used or unused 
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completely. 

Often I hear other students com- 
plain that the bins are gross. Many of 
them worry about bugs and unpleasant 
smells. But we aren’t producing food 
scraps that we haven't already generat- 
ed in the past. We're simply changing 
our behavior a little bit by placing these 
scraps in a new bin with a sealing lid. 
Each bin is covered with stickers that 
designate what can and cannot be 
placed in the container. For most of us 
coming from states outside of Vermont 
these stickers can be really helpful. 
When I first started using the bin for 
my food scraps I often read the label 
to determine whether I was doing the 
right thing. Acceptable food scraps 
in these bins include things like fruits 


TRADITIONAL 
AMANDA'S SIX FEET UNDER 


CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 
HAWAIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 


TEAT LOVER'S REVENGE 








Tomobe Souce, Cheddor’wavzoreto Cheese, Chopped Garlic, Ihallan Peppercni, 
Sliced fed Gnions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot tolion Sausage 


Tomato Souce, Cheddor/Mazzoreta Cheese, New England Baked Hom, 
Cob Smoked Boron, frestily Cut Brocco’ and Sweet Pineapple 


Tomato Souce, Cheddor/Mozzaretio Cheese, italian Pepperoni Het Ioolion Sousage, 


this process is new and 
can feel a bit overwhelm- 
B ing. 

Seeing the plastic 
inside the compost bins 
over the course of the last few weeks 
has made it clear to me that some of us 
are trying our best, but we're all still a 
bit confused. We still have quite a bit of 
work to do in getting the word out to 
the campus community. Composting 
our food scraps involves changing a 
waste behavior most of us have been 
performing since birth, but making the 
change requires little more on our end 
than a shifting of our hands from one 
bin to the next. 

I think it’s necessary that we realize 
that this stuff is really important, and 
collecting our food scraps correctly can 
go a long way. It’s not just the law in 
Vermont. It’s also a way to decrease 
our carbon footprints, minimize the 





BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 
Gnesi Pesto Nub Sauce, Cheddon/Mezzorele Cheese, Marinated Chickeo Brenst, 
Rousted fed Peppers, Sun Died iamobaes, Siced Red Onions with Gargonula Cheese 


FENNEL SAUSAGE GOURMET 





Tomote Souce, Cheddar/Mavzoreid Cheese, {Loben Pepparany Kew England Baked Hom, 
Siced fed Dons. Green and Waite Nechropes Glog Oi Garlic Souce, Cheddor/Mazzorefio Cheese, Hot ihakon Sousoge, Fennel, 


‘Shiced Red Unians, fresh Spinach with Gorponzale, 


@ Lamers Brussels 
Hoey Barbecue Sauce, Cheddor/Mozzerelio Cheese, Shoed Brussels Sprouts, 
Sliced fad Gnioas, Cob Smoked Gncon, Sprinkles of Gorgoszets Cheese 


ROASTED MAINE POTATO 
Dine 04 Gorlic Sauce; Cheddar/Mazorelta Cheese, Fresh Smnach, Sticed Red Onions, 


Ground Western BeeP and New England Baked Horn Shredded Patataes, Smoked Bacon, Resear ond Feta Cheese 
LEONARDO'S BASICS CRE ACO HE SURGR PBA vacate 
ney Barbecue Sauce, Cheddor/Mazcoreto Cheese, Sine Red Onions, Tho! Paonut Souce, Cheddor/Mazzoreto Cheese, Mcrinated Chicken Srwoct, Shced hice 
SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA {xtra Ground BeeF. Loh Smoked Bacon, Sprinklos oF Gargonznla Cheese Nhushirwoms, Red Onions, Geen Bell Pepper's and Freshly Cut Bean’ 
ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 
SAUCES caUsTS forbeque Susce, Cheddar/Muezoreio Cheese, Marinated Chicken Sreast, SIDES, SALADS, 
ee meio SEE @ MMMM eC E 8 EMMIS 
Dive 0 Geriic fxtro Thin.or Thick TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN ., 
Pes Pane Nut ehite Tesby Jomabe Texas Heb Souee, Cheddar/Mazzorelio Cheese, Spicy Chicken Breast, 
Tho Peonuts CerDPied Organic When, sp aep-sa acap 75 Slined Bed Onions wich Gorgonzela Cheeses FRESH BREADSTICKS FRESH SALADS CINNAMON BUBBLE BREAD 
Barbecue Gluten Free. ane ovr yme sae LEONARDO'S WORKS “te $15.95, 19 921,95 Cheesy $5.15 _ $5.00 5e0 Sot Coronel $5.50 
Tonoto Souce, Chaddar/Auzzarels Cheese, !toton Pepperoni, New Englond Baked Ham, ‘Cees Gari $B.00 _ Dork Chocolate IryfMe $5.50 
PIZZA TOPPINGS Hoc ttakon Susaye, Freshly Cut Proccal, White Mushronmas, ned Pecon $6. 
ed Onvone, Green Peppers ond Block Dives DRINKS 
aii IS veceransan REGEN Bie twine rie 
Hot IColion Sausnge Peppodew® Peppers acpnimmeene Pomegrnate Blue 
fresh Ground Western Bae foosted fed Peppers EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND Cranberry Lemonade 
Cob Smoked Bacon Chopped Garkc Tomato Sauce, Cheddor/Mazzorelic Chaese. Chopped Garlic, Stined Red Snians Honey Green leo / HOF & olF $2.95 
Morauted Chicken arent Hock thes Rr SHO, Fak TORS Od eh MES Wa Kr FAAS 2002 toon Coln/ ies Lake Sprite $2.05 
New Englcad Baked Hom Sweat Pineapple GOAT CHEESE HONEY PIE , Dasani 
filets Died Gliva DH Gare Souce. Checsar/Merzoretio Cheese, Freshly Sliced Mustreoms. 
sr a ax Artichoke Beorts Freshy Sliced Red Onis, Tyme, Crunied Gact Cheese with Orzled Honey 2UTER Coon Colo tek Cake fsprita $315 
race Oe open OUR DOUGH AND SAUCE 
Shoea White Mushrooms va Gergoranio Cheese Clive Di Sorte Souce, Checdor/wau-zoreti Cheese. fresh Spinach, Pur Tomas. 
——" eee Reeeieeroneeme ARE MADE DALY W OUR STORES 
‘Skoed Red Onians FloverPul Fuur Cheese Blend SMOKIN’ GOUDA 
‘Shredded Pobovses ‘Smoked Gouda Cheese Toneto Sauce, Cheddar/Mazzorelis Cheese, bon aie Basil, 
‘Shced Green Peppers Vegan Cleese sep ape stun 15.an0 si s9 Sliced ked Onions, Peppodew® Peppers with Sy 
G Steet sresses Sprouts ‘Crumbled Guot Cheese mreavy eton seem 3159 VEGETARIAN WORKS ww. oe peg ike ecepag CoM 
Worinoted Sun Dried Tomatoes Tomotn Sovee, Cheddor’Mezzorelio Cheese. Fresh Spinach, Broccoli, White Mushraoms, 3B E 
Treen Poppers, Bed Oeions, Pum Temannes ond Block Olives 
AMAZING FRESH wn’ won? 
Olive Di Gore Scuce Faur Cheese Siend, Sliced Brussels Sprouts, 
ROASTED CHICKEN Oried Craters and Chopoc Pans 
VEGAN SALVATION men 15.95 15: 
adaaaphenpa PaNiKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS Car Sox ey he, et Spm, ied Dae 
OQ / HOT / / BURA / THN = REGULAR 880 / BURIAL / THY White Mushrooms, Pigm Iomotess, Sieck it 
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ACROSS 


1. Getting to fourth base. 

2. What you need to do to get that beach 
bod. 

3. The process of change through which 
an individual achieves abstinence. 

4. The other way to get that beach bod. 
5. Doing a bar of this will chill you out. 
6. To obsess over. 

7. Symptoms that occur when a person 
stops using a drug. 

8. With repeated use the effects to the 


9. Bought and sold on the black market. 
10. Juul pods 

11. No longer having control of your 
substance abuse. 

12. The painkiller drip bag. 

13. The magic focus pill 

14. Drugs that raises levels of physiologi- 
cal or nervous activity in the body. 

15. The cause of the buzz of coffee 

16. A state of calmness 

17. What most people drink on the 
weekends 
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DOWN 
1. A bigger word for what was made in 
Breaking Bad. 
2. The drug that begins with an E 
3. Coming back to the drug after a period 
of not using it. 
4. Something everyone has tried on 
campus. 
5. The action of intervening 
6. The desire for more of a substance. 
7. Student Loans 
8. It used to be in the soda with a similar 


name. 
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9. Treatment plan 
10. A feeling of an excited state 

11. A drug that can be highly addictive 
12. A period of your body throwing 
waste out 

13. Mary Jane 

14. Always having to look perfect 

15. An excessive amount of eating 

16. The sweet tooth 
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